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religion both of prinee and people remains much as the six- 
teenth century left it. The electoral house of Saxony, lately 
become royal, is, indeed, an exception. The prospect of a 
crown in Poland offered a strong temptation, at the close of 
the seventeenth century, to the religious constancy of its 
head, and he forsook the reformed faith, which, in former days, 
his family had taken the lead in protecting and nurturing. 
But a defeetion, so little to be expected from such a quarter, 
and rendered so suspicious by the secular ends that it secured, 
merely excited general regrets. It was almost powerless upon 
the religious aspect of Saxony, which, in spite of the Romish 
example still set at court, continues in the principles that 
Luther's own teaching rooted. 

When, however, the seventeenth century opened, Romish 
aseendancy had been recently established every where; hence 
its friends fully reckoned upon the recovery of their lost ground. 
At the same time, they saw this occupied by their adversaries 
80 firmly as to leave no hope of regaining it, without over- 
strained and unscrupulous exertions. From such arose the 
thirty years’ war that desolated Germany, and the religious 
troubles which long filled France with dissension and misery. 
In countries where the government was protestant, Romish 
efforts for a re-conquest were only felt from domestic intrigues 
and interference with foreign politics. These things were, 
however, quite enough to sharpen religious animosity. Men 
were exasperated by the probable suspicion, and occasional 
discovery of treacherous movements among themselves to re- 
establish a ereed which they detested as a national crime and 
pollution. England especially drew from Romish continental 
struggles the most unhesitating conviction of its inherent and 
sanguinary intolerance. Hence protestant vied with Romanist 
in devising cruel schemes of mutual extermination. ‘The only 
advantage that the former's intolerance could claim over the 
Jatter's, was its operation within a narrower and less-disputable 
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parted by a broad line of demarcation, strongly drawn by those 
who went before them, and utterly beyond any power of their 
own to obliterate. Hence much of the intolerant legislation 
of their fathers rapidly fell into desuetude. The minority 
liable to its lash gave no provocation; therefore it was deemed 
unealled-for by the times, and its harshest provisions slumbered 
in the statute book. Men who thought it unsafe to surrender 
any of its provisions, would loudly join a public outery when- 
ever they saw one of much severity likely to be carried into 
practice. It was impossible that such a state of public feeling 
should long continue without leading to that general admission 
of an inherent right to liberty of conscience, which ultimately 
distinguished the seventeenth century from any that preceded it. 
Unhappily, this disposition to a liberal judgment of other 
men degenerated in many minds into latitudinarian indifference, 
and in not a few into open infidelity. These perversions, ac- 
cordingly, are among the distinguishing features of modern 
ecclesiastical history. The student sees with pain, that as 
intolerance declined, a reckless appetite for speculation ad- 
vanced. It must be owned, that England rushed first upon 
this licentious course, The re-action under Charles IE. which 
thrust aside puritanical austerity, was aided by subtle and 
seoffing wits, anxious to supersede religion by a philosophy of 
their own, or to laugh its restraints altogether out of counte- 
nance. But the English character is naturally serious, and 
the national religion is established upon foundations of more 
than usual solidity. Hence it was quickly seen that nothing 
was more unlikely than any great success from infidel assaults, 
whether grave or gay. The enemies of revelation did little 
more in England than earn contempt for themselves, and give 
occasion for successive masterly refutations of their principles, 
Among the people generally the belief of scriptural trath has 
never been perceptibly shaken. It has ever stood as firmly in 
public opinion, amidst all the experiments of argument or 





established in France, than it saw the necessity of a provision 
for the spiritual wants of the people. Even leading men, too 
vain and hardened for the abandonment of their own unbelief, 
became fully aware that it could not be rendered universal, and 
that its extensive prevalence was injurious to the public tran- 
quillity. Hence they were quite willing to forget the impious 
triumphs of which pretended reason had lately boasted, and to 
try again the operation of christianity upon a demoralised and 
unmanageable people. The scale, however, upon which their 
spiritual arrangements was made, should be a warning to pos- 
terity. It might have been impossible, as it probably was, to 
obtain, at such a time, more liberal terms for religion. The 
funds which former ages had gradually accumulated for its 
diffusion over the country, and for its command of respectful 
mass of private property. To reclaim them in any considerable 
degree was impracticable. Nothing better, therefore, could be 
done, than to render the private properties, which had so ex- 
tensively been augmented by their means, liable to an impost 
for supplying their place, and an impost of any perceptible 
weight for such a purpose was unlikely to be borne by a people 
which had seornfully shaken off religion altogether. Still, in 
spite of this last peculiarity, it may well be doubted from the 
case of France, whether under any circumstances a nation 
called upon for a new religious establishment would answer the 
call in a spirit of becoming and adequate liberality. ‘The truth 
is, that: men, unless under the strong influence of religious con- 
victions, (which is the case with few during most of their lives, 
and with some never at all.) are seldom disposed for dealing 
liberally with religion. They would commonly sink its minis- 
ters to an inferior station, and provide very insufficiently for its 
extension over a whole people. Hence it is of the utmost im- 
portance to preserve those endowments uncurtailed which have 
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ee eres agentes ten Gav cenee ofa cha- 


figs finite Slates oft Ammecica aay spe to offen xasoeld 
unfavourable to this conclusion. In them not only does religion 
generally prevail, but also episcopal protestantism has recently 
advanced in a remarkable degree. This last, however, has 
chiefly gained ground among the wealthier and more intelligent 
classes of a people habitually religious. The great mass lies 
under its old liability to the fluctuating influences of various 
discordant sects, all contending eagerly for popularity; and 
many parts of the country appear to be very insufficiently sup- 
plied with religious instruction and consolations of any kind, 
More experience and information are, therefore, needed, before 
conclusions can be safely drawn from the American case. But 
matters have gone far enough to show the value of a systeri 
that will bear sufficient examination. The church’s increasing 
popularity among a people extensively nurtured in prejudice 
against it is a testimony to the soundness of their national 
religion upon which Englishmen may think with honest pride, 
and which may eventually receive due attention from inquirers 
after truth in other nations. 
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tion for propagating the faith ( Congregatio de propaganda fide), 
and furnished it with very extensive revenues. ‘This body, 
which consists of thirteen cardinals, two priests, and one 
monk, together with a scribe’, has for its object the support 
and the propagation of the Romish religion in all parts of the 
world. Urban V1, and after him, numerous wealthy indi- 
duals, enriched it with so great revenues that it is able to make 
almost unlimited expenditures. Hence, it sends out numerous 
missionaries to the most remote nations; publishes books of 
various kinds, necessary for learning foreign and some of them 
barbarous languages ; causes instructions in christianity, and 
other works designed to enkindle piety or confute error, to be 
drawn up in the languages and appropriate characters of the 
several nations; maintains and educates a vast number of 
selected youth, designed for missionaries ; liberally educates 
and supports young men, who are annually sent to Rome from 
foreign countries, in order to become instructors of their 
countrymen on their return home; takes up and provides for 
persons whose constancy in professing and defending the 
Romish religion has drawn on them banishment or other 
calamities ; and plans and accomplishes various objects, almost 
beyond belief to those not acquainted with their affairs. Devoted 
to its use, the institution has a very splendid and extensive 
palace, the delightful situation of which gives it exquisite 
charms’, 


§ 2. To this institution Uréen VILL, in the year 1527, 
added another, not indeed equally magnificent, yet renowned, 
aadl gary weatil j;uamely :the Dollegs or \Semsnary, J, BERG 


* Such is the numberof wembers in ? The authors who treat af this con- 
this body, as stated by Gregory XV, are cuumerated hy Jo. Alb. 
{a bs ball for te catabihonean? Bul Evanyelii tobi arbi 
Larium Romanum, tom, iii. p. 472, ed. orkens cap, xxxil, p. 866. To whons 
Luxemb. de fe dene mane may be added, Dorotheus Ascianns, 
ag Ss Biat pré- De Boniine Picts Bed 

it 

BE Asean he Tal eb Cone Eroks ‘published ‘by the 


a Roms, pt. ih. cup. il. p. 279, makes up to the year 1007. 
itto ‘of eighteen cardinals, one reventie of this congregation, near the 
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their pupils, have much contention and 
with the Jesuits and their missionaries. For they are dis- 


bishops, appointed by the ion, agreeably to the pomti- 
fical ordinance ; nor to the Romish for the 
Likewise the French the holy sepulehre, 


by the Jesuits and the other orders to provide a supply of 
missionaries, I shall leave to others to enumerate and deseribe. 

§ 4. From these colleges and societies issued those swarms 
of missionaries who trayelled over the whole world, so far as it 
is yet discovered, and from among the most ferocious mations 
gathered congregations that were, if not in reality, yet inname 
and in some of their usages, christisn, Among these mission- 
aries, the Jesuits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and the 
Capuchins, obtained the greatest glory. Yet they mutually 
assail and accuse each other publicly of disregarding and dis- 
honouring the cause of Christ, and even of corrupting his holy 
doctrines. The Jesuits, in particular, are the most spoken 
against, both by the others, who labour with them in the 
glorious cause of enlarging the Saviour's empire, and by 
» the great body of their own church, For it is said, that they 
instil into most of their proselytes, not the pure religion which 
Christ taught, but a lax and corrupt system of faith and prac- 
tice ; that they not only tolerate, and wink at, practices and 
opinions that are superstitious and profane, but even encourage 
them among their followers; that they amass vast riches by 
traffic, and by other unbecoming arts and occupations; that 
they are eager after worldly honours, and court the favour of 


© Helyot, loc. cit. cap. xiii, p. 87, 100, 
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either dictates itself the decrees of the Romish 


of opinion, that people deeply sunk in in superstition should be 


ner ‘ opinions 
of the pagans,—as for instance, the precepts of Confucius in 


propensities of the pats pi with, to the utmost 
possible, and carefully avoid whatever is opposed to them. 
The priests and men of learning, by whom the populace are 
generally led, they labour in all possible ways, and even by 


medicine, painting, aa abet sae 
in their difficulties. I might specify many other particulars. 
these thei 
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nation, which are naturally perspicacious and eager after know- 
Jedge, were very fond of the arts and sciences, and especially of 
the mathematics, the Jesuits sent among them men who were 
not only well acquainted with human nature and discreet in 

affairs, but likewise profoundly versed in learning 
and the abstruse sciences. Some of these, by their address, 
the elegance of their manners, and their skill in business, soon 
acquired such influence, that high honours and offices were eon- 
ferred on them by the emperor ; and they were employed in 
affairs of the greatest consequence in the court itself. And 
supported by such patrons, other teachers of humbler rank and 
talents were able, without much difficulty, to collect disciples of 
every rank, sex, and age, in all the provinces of this vast 


em) 

§ 10. This prosperity was checked in some measure, when 
Xwn-Chi, the first emperor of the Mogul race, died, and left 
hisson a minor. For the chief nobles, to whose care and 
instruction the heir of the empire was committed, having long 
viewed christianity with strong aversion, abused their power, 
to prostrate both it and its friends; and especially the Jesuits, 
man among the Jesuits, John Adam Schall, venerable not only 
for the high office he sustained in the court, but also for his 


process of time so advanced and exalted, that the Jesuits eom- 
monly reckon this the commencement of the golden age of the 
christians in China. For the emperor, who very 
great talents and genius, and was eager in the pursuit of know- 
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of detestable character. In the first place, they are 


honours and civil offices: and elated by the munificence of the 

emperor, their whole life was contaminated by the magnificence 

of their dress, the Juxury of their tables, the multitude of their 

servants, and the splendour of their palaces ; and that they 

devoted themselves not so much to spreading the knowledge of 
i teachin; 


Jesuits of inferior rank are represented as engaging with eager- 
ness in usurious speculations, in merchandise, and in other 
setieSeeteaictoalth asl sclly ddatnction, seacanaetin tate 
the immense disgrace of their profession. Some of these 
charges the Jesuits admit indeed, but at the same time labour 
to extenuate; but the first and the last, they contend, are 
sheer fabrications of their enemies. And doubtless, those who 
have opportunity to examine the matter thoroughly, will be 
willing to admit, that envy and ill-will have had some share in 
this controversy. 

§ 12. The principal charge against the Jesuits in China is, 
that they confound light and darkness ; or that, the more easily 
to overcome the scruples of the Chinese, they mix the super- 
stitions of China with christianity, and allow their diseiples to 
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the Jesuits were contrary to the purity of the christian religion. 
But the pontiff, to whose authority [andsanetion] Maigrot had 
subjected his degree, would not decide either way, on any part 
pp nenten the whole cause should have a legal i 


solution of the pontiff was made known, all the enemies of the 
Jesuits in the Romish church, and particularly in France, took 
the field; and in various pamphlets, assailed the character and 
the proceedings of the Jesuits, in the most vehement manner, 
Nor were the Jesuits wanting in effort on their part", The 
termination of this conflict belongs to the history of the next 


century, 

§ 18. This controversy, which has called forth the talents of 
50 many men of the finest genius, if we separate from it some 
minor questions, and such asrelate rather to the Jesuits them- 
selves than to the subject in debate, may be all embraced under 
two heads. (I.) The Chinese call the supreme god whom they 
worship, Tren, and Snano-r1; that is, in their 
Heaven, And the Jesuits transferred this name to the God 
of christians : whence it seemed to follow, that they thought 
there was no difference between the chief God of the Chinese 
and the infinitely perfect God of tho christians; or, that the 
Chinese had the same ideas of their Tren or femven, as the 
christians have of God, But this the adversaries of the Jesuits 
deny. The first question therefore is, whether the Chinese 
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gress of tho christian canse among that high-minded and dis- 
ee 
quate to arrest the progress of christianity, or to bring very 


§ 16. But in the year 1615, the emperor of Japan himself 
commenced a most direful persecution against the christians, 
tho Hie fo which in notte be found in the ole Sao ama 
christian chureh ; and this persecution continued many years, 
and did not cease, until it had exterminated 
that empire. For the christian religion was judged to be alto- 
gether intolerable; because it was deemed ruinous to the 
safety of the nation, and to the majesty of their supreme pon- 
tiff, whom the populace of Japan believed to be the offspring of 
the gods themselves, and also to the most sacred institutions 
and religion of their ancestors. ‘The foreign christians, there- 


to depart the kingdom ; and the Japanese, who had renounced 
their idols, were required to abandon Christ, or undergo the 
most cruel death. This dreadful persecution destroyed an 
innumerable multitude of people, of every class, age, sex, and 
rank, who preferred to die amidst the most exquisite tortures, 
rather than violate their vows of fidelity to Christ. And if 
either the Jesuits, or their adversaries, were guilty of faults 
while pleading the eause of Christ ; they now, as it were, atoned 
for them, by their own blood. For most of them surrendered 
themselves to death for Christ, with the greatest firmness, and 
some of them with joy and triumph.—The causes of this horrid 
persecution are differently stated, by different parties. The 
Jesuits throw some of the blame on the imprudent conduct of 
the Dominicans and Franciscans : and these, in return, ascribe 
it to the avaricious, factious, arrogant temper of the Jesuits*. 
ete heel 
pipet iadyp ened which he ha ania 
Domin. Charlevoix, Ztoire du Japon, of Japan; § 4, &c. p. 64—75, 
English edition. 


tom, fis Wb xis py p> 57, ee. 
* Engelbert Kacmpfer has given a reasonable to hear the fuller state- 
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rather the society at Rome which it /propa- 
gation of christianity, have judged that African missions, for 


any tiie Capea tracy xabclic halt bend sdroadlighaie 
§ 19. The India of the West, or what is commonly called 
inhabited by innumerable professing 


is 
Romish religion, and French”. But 
these, the Spanish and Portuguese, as appears from 
the testimony of the most men, t belong- 
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had to encounter so many hardships and difficulties in the 


dreary and uncultivated that they could pay but 
little attention to the instruction of the Indians. More 
and more leisure for such ‘ises were enjoyed by the new 


lio time. . 
republ bad gi Ponty yt oho barren csr Pree 
vouralale: in Fr, Xav,Char- vol. ik p, 128, Ant. Wilk, Bohm’s 
Nee Hire Para tes, Balint Eerie ae ee 
Pla yy in English, ch. v. j, &e. [Cotton 
pb 1769, This republic — Eoeles, New bei, ch. ii, 

(Sead ath ert eo. Prince's Veo a3 
foreos of Spain and Portugal, in 1752; Holmen’ American palate i 
which proved ruinous to the Jesuits, oe ee 
they a Sing th char ad Mater Hise of Now 
eae te sgt wa Jes reap bprer ik p. 208, &e. 
an Drogas rons Cotton Mather's’ Eves. 
printed. pire yrntre A | ag mea iesap eae 
othe Rextarnann erurin aia various other ‘writers mentioned in the pre- 
works, both for and against the Jesuits, ceding note. Tr.) 
bh 
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in 


the last years of his short life, through the admonition 
especially of Gilbert Burnet, to betake himself to the merey of 


yet _execodingly 

dangerous to young and inexperienced minds*. A rustic and 
coarse brawler, compared with these, was John Toland, an 
Trishman, who, at the close of this century, was not ashamed 
to disgrace himself and his country by several tracts reproach- 
ful to christianity. But as those who pamper the vicious pro- 
‘ities of men seldom lack admirers, so this man, who was 
not destitute of learning, though vainglorious, and of abandoned 
morals, was thought something of by the undiscerning’. The 


* This scene is described by Gilbert the title: Beat sr la 
jae Me Lifeand Death of Dre tlrtley pomes spon bis i hie 
ME Tiphron, de the Mingte Philsopher 
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character of Cosme Ruggeri, a Florentine and a profligate, who 
died at Paris in 1615, no honest man will readily undertake to 
defend. For when about to die, he boldly declared that he 


was done to Casimir Leszyasky, a Polish knight, who was 
punished capitally at Warsaw, in 1689, for denying a God and 
divine providence, cannot easily be determined, without inspec- 
tion of the record of his trial*. In Germany, a senseless and 
frantic man, Matthew Knutzen of Holstein, wished to establish 
a new sect of the Conscientiarice, that is, of porsons who 


§ 24. Benedict de Spinoza, a Portuguese Jew, who died at 
the Hague in 1677, is accounted the first and the most acute 
of all those in this century, who transformed the Author of all 
things into a being, manacled by the eternal laws of necessity 
and fate. He indeed, personally, led a more discreet and com- 
mendable life than an immense number of christians and others 
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unavoidable for him to confound God and the wniverse as being 
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one and the same nature ; and to maintain, that there is only one 
real substance from which all others originate, and to which all 
return. Moreover, Spinoza’e system of doctrine, as even his 
friends will admit, was by no means such as to captivate by its 
fucidness and the clearness of its evidence. For they tell us it is to 
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'§ 25. How greatly all branches of literature, the arts, and 
sciences, as well those which belong to the province of reason 
and the intellect, as those which belong to the empire of inven- 


excited to go forward, and sagaciously shown the path they 
should punsue, near the beginning of this century, by that very 
great man, Mrancis Bacon, lord Verulam, the Apollo of the 
English; and particularly in his books on the Dignity and the 
Advances of the Sciences, and his New Organ of the Sciences (de 
Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum, and Nocum Organum Scien- 
tiarwin*). It would be vain, indeed, to expect that mankind, 
who are beset with a thousand obstructions to their seei 
things nakedly and as they really are, should do all that he 
requires of the cultivators of science and literature: for this 
extraordinary man was sometimes borne away by his vast and 
intuitive genius, and required of men, not what they are able 
to do, but what he could wish might be done. Yet it would 
be injustice to deny that a great part of the advances which 
the Europeans made in every species of knowledge in this 
century is ascribable to his counsels and admonitions ; and 
especially, that those who had treated of physical and philoso- 
began 


manner. And through his influence it was, I have no doubt, 
that, while most people in the preeeding age supposed all 
human knowledge was carried to its perfection by the study of 
the Greek and Latin classics, and by an acquaintance with the 
liberal and elegant arts, many gradually ceased to think so, and 
saw that there was more wholesome aliment for the mind of a 
wise man. 

§ 26. That the mathematical, physical, and astronomical 


* See his to tho Inte his efforts to introduce: 
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tections have been set up against fictitious prodigies, by which 


of individual parts of it. 

§ 27. The far better knowledge of history in general, and 
especially of the ancient christian chureh, which men of great 
diligence in one place and another acquired and imparted to 
others, removed much darkness from the minds of christians. 
For the origin and causes of a great number of opinions, which 
antiquity and custom had rendered sacred, being laid open; 
numerous errors, which had before occupied and enslaved men’s 
minds, now lost their authority ; and in this way, light and peace 
arose upon the minds of many, and their lives were rendered more 
blameless and more happy. ‘This knowledge restored reputation 
to very many whom the malice or the ignorance of former ages 
had branded with the name of Aeretics ; which served as a pro- 
tection to many pious and good men against the malevolent 
and the ignorant. It showed, that various religious disputes, 
which formerly embroiled nations and inyolved states in blood- 
shed, rebellion, and crimes, arose from very trivial causes; 
from the ambiguity of terms, from ignorance, superstition, 
envy, and emulation, or from the love of pre-eminence. It 
traced back many rites and ceremonies, which were once re- 
garded as of divine origin, to polluted sources; to the customs 
of barbarous nations, to a disposition to practise imposition, to 
the irrational fancies of half-edueated men, and to a foolish 
desire of imitating others. It taught that the rulers of the 
church had, by base arts, possessed themselves of no small 
share of the civil power; and by binding kings with religious 
terrors, divested them of their wealth, It evinced that the 
ecclesiastical councils, whose decrees were once regarded as 
divine oracles, were often conventions of quite ignorant men, 
nay sometimes of arrant knaves. Several other things of the 
like nature might be mentioned. How salutary all this was to 
the cause of christianity, how much gentleness towards those 
of different sentiments, how much caution and prudence in 
deciding upon the opinions of others, how much relief to the 
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the inferior schools; and they were furious against all that 
thought Aristotle should either be corrected or abandoned ; as 
if all such had been traitors to their country, and public enemies 


of Rosicrucian Brethren (Rosecruciant Fratres)", which had 
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fenpletion of paitiselar erdnts and chaages nature, endea- 


the precepts of whieh he regarded as so dubious, that a man 
eager after truth, cannot confide without fear in but very few 
of them *. 

§ 32. Des Cartes philosophized in a very different manner. 


almost to dictate to him spontaneously, he first.endeayoured to 
form in his own mind distinct ideas of souls, bodies, God, 
matter, the universe, space, and of the principal objects of 
which the universe is composed. Combining these ideas toge- 
ther, and reducing them to a scientific form or system, he 
applied them to the correction, improvement, and solid esta- 
Dlishment of the other parts of philosophy; always taking care, 
that what followed or was brought out last, should coincide 
with what went before, and seem spontaneously to arise from 
it. Searcely had he brought his reflections before the public, 


7 [The title of his book was; Exa~ torn comet gee iar ; m diffuse per- 
men iw Ploddawe, tive Exer- formanee, which the two fret ols 


tag in qua princi phile. wines of Kia works, [publlshed by Sor 
pie ‘taynter, et od Wierre, in 6 role. Wl. a>. 1688. 
trecnden ilies Hiroe advermus Marina thes Tomlenien lesen 
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ideas of God, the first cause, of matter and spirit, of the 
essential nature of things, of motion and its laws, and of other 
similar subjects, as either uncertain, or leading to dangerous 
errors, or contrary to experience. At the head of these was 
his countryman, Peter Gassendi ; who had attempted to lower 
the credit of the Aristotelians and the Chemists before des 
Cartes ; and who was his equal in genius, much his superior in 
learning, and most expert in all branches of mathematics. He 
endeayoured to overthrow those metaphysical principles which 
des Cartes had made the foundation of his whole system ; and 
in opposition to his natural philosophy, set up another, which 
was not unlike the old Epicurean, but far more perfect, better, 
and more solid, and founded on experience and the testimony 
of the senses’. The followers of this new and very sagacious 
teacher were not numerous, and were far outnumbered by the 


ledge. Among his countrymen (assendi had few admirers: 
but among their neighbours, the English, who at that time 
were much devoted to physical and mathematical studies, he 
had many more adherents. Even those English philosophers 
and theologians, who combatted Thomas Hobbes, (whose doc- 
trines more resembled those of Gassendi than they did those of 
des Cartes.) and who, in order to confute him, revived the 
Platonic philosophy, such as William [Benjamin] Whichcot, 

thers, 


7 sep Ca 
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matter, the laws of motion, the mode of the divine government 
or providence, the constitution of the universe, the nature and 


mutual relations of souls and bodies: and the wise, who reflect 
upon the subject matter of these disputes and the habits and 
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nation, approved of it; and with no less expense than pains 
and patience, improved and extended it. In particular, it is 


highest 
even in the estimation of his opposers: for he spent the whole 
of his life in ing, amplifying, and demon- 


strating it, both by experiments and by computations ; and 
with so much success, that from being only silver, it seemed to 
become gold in his hands*. The English say that the excellence 
and the superior value of this philosophy may be learned from 
this fact, that all those who have devoted themselyes wholly to 
it, have left behind them bright examples of sanctity and solid 
piety; while, on the other hand, many of the metaphysical 
philosophers have been entirely estranged from God and his 
worship, and teachers and promoters of the greatest impiety. 
§ 37, But although these two illustrious schools had deprived 
the ancient ones of their pupils and their reputation, yet all 
* the philosophers would not join themselves to one or the other 
of them. For liberty of thinking for themselves being obtained, 
some men of superior genius and acumen, and some also whose 
imaginations were stronger than their judgments, ventured to 
© This great man’s Klanenta Philo- Eloyxe dea Aondémiciens de 0 Académie 
i ier ing pipe ar ‘apols da Senin, tom p58 Ses 
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SECTION II. 


THR PARTICULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 


PART I. 
THE HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT CHURCHES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WISTORY OF THE ROMISH OR LATIN CHURCH. 


$1. The sovereign pontiffs of this century — 2. Solicitude of the Romish 

church to oppress the Protestants.—§ 3. Commotions in Austria and Bohemia. 

—6 4. The Bohemian war, Frederic V. defeated.—§ 5, Progress of the Bohe- 

mian German war.— 6. Gustavus Adolphus arrives. Termination of the 

thirty years’ war.— 7. The peace of Westphalia. —g 8. Injuries done to Pro- 
the 


with the pontiffx—$ 22. Lewis XIV. in particular—§ 23. State of the 
Romish clergy —8 24. The monks —§ 95. The Congregation of St. Maur. 
$26, Port Royal, Reformed Bernardin de la Trappe.—@ 27. New sects of 
monks.—§ 28. The Jesuits-—§ 29. State of literature in the Romish church. 
§ 30, Philotophy.—$ 31. Merits of the Jesuits, the Benodietines, the Fathers 
of tho Oratery, and the Jansonista,—¢ 32. The principal writers.—§ 33. The 
Romish religion corrupted still tmore— 34. Morality subverted by the 

and 


of Clement TX, Subsequent eventa—§ 45. Austere piety of the Jansenists, 
—4 46, The Convent of Port Royal—§ 47. Controversy respecting the im- 
maculate conception of St. Mary.—§ 48. Quietistic controversy. Molinos. — 
§ 9. His followers—§ 50, Madam Guyon. Fénélon.—§ 51. La Peyréro, 
White, Sfondrati, and Borri—§ 52. Canonizations. 


§ 1. Az the commencement of this century the Romish church 
was governed by Clement VIIL, [a. 0. 1592-1605, ] whose 
former name was Addobrandini, and who reigned in the close 
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tants, he was extremely cruel and harsh. Yet Urban will 
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was not lacking in any of those blemishes, which the pontiffs 
cannot wash out, and still preserve their rank and authority : 
ehurch, have described him as possessing slender talents, innde- 
quate to the management of great affairs, an insidious temper, 


and discerning and distinguished men, even of the Romish 
ere 


1655, Alerander VII., previously Fabius Chigi, [a. v. 1655— 


appear kind and good, if compared with Znnocent X. [1644— 
1655,] of the family of Pamphili, who suceceded him in 1644. 


1667,] is deserving of a little more commendation. 
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At least, nearly all the praise-worthy regulations and enact- 
ments of /amocent, fell to the ground, and were overthrown, by 
the indolence and the yielding temper of Alexander VIIL. of 
the Ottoboni family, who was created pope in the year 1689, 


vigorous pontifis 
maladies of the court and church of Rome; nor did posterity 
long enjoy the benefits he provided for them". Quite at the 
end of the century 1699, [a.v.1700—1721,] Clement X1. of the 
family of Abani, was placed at the head ofthe Romish church. 
He was clearly the most learned of the cardinals, and not 


inferior to any of the in wisdom, mildness, 
and desire to reign well. Yet he was so far from 


the exhibited the Postulator; and it was entitled Com- 
evenon a once 
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which were called the Lutherans’ defence of the apple of their 

eye, (Defensio pupil Lutherane,) to indicate the i 

of the subject. The assailants, however, did not retreat ; but 

continued to dress up their bad cause in numerous books, 

written for the most part in an uncouth and sarcastic style. 

And on the other hand, many of the Lutherans exposed their 
and invectives. 

§3. The religious war, which the pontiff’ had for a long 
time been projecting to be carried on by the Austrians and 
Spaniards, commenced in the Austrian territories; where 
those who had renounced the Romish religion, were, near the 
beginning of the century, oppressed in numberless ways by their 
adversaries, with impunity, and were divested ofall their rights *. 
Most of them had neither resolution nor ability to defend their 
eause, though guaranteed by the most solemn treaties and laws. 
The Bohemians alone, when they perceived it to be the fixed 
purpose of the adherents of the pope, to deprive them of 
all liberty of worshipping God according to the dictates of their 
consciences, though purchased with immense expense of blood 
by their fathers, and but recently confirmed to them by royal 
charter; resolved to resist the enemies of their souls, with 
forceand arms. Therefore, having entered into a league, they 
ventured courageously to avenge the wrongs done to them and 


would justify, no one will deny. This boldness terrified their 
adversaries, but did not entirely dismay them. The Bohemians; 
therefore, in order to pluck up the very roots of their sufferings, 
when the emperor Matthias died in 1619, thought it their duty, 
to elect for their sovereign one who was not a Roman catholic. 


+ What occurred in Austria itself, is tended to have described, from pub~ 
hear ay ay eer Bern. Rau- lished and unpublished documents ; 
pach, in his Austria writ- but death provented him, [Something 
in German, The sufferings of the on the subject, ax far down as the 
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league with the king of Denmark, and defended in war against 
the emperor the cause of the prince Palatine; who, they main- 
tained, was unjustly deprived of his hereditary dominions. For 
they contended, that this prince, by invading Bohemia, had 


§ 5. The Papists, therefore, being elated with the auccess of 
the emperor, were confident that the period most earnestly 
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of the growing power of Austria, he landed in Germany, in 
1629, with a few forces; and in a short time, by his victories, 
destroyed in a great measure the very confident expectations, 
indulged by the emperor and the pope, of shortly triumphing 
over our religion. Their extinguished hopes seemed to revive 
again when this great assertor of Germanic liberty fell victorious 
in the battle of Lutzen’. But time in some measure repaired 
this immense loss. ‘The war therefore was protracted, to the 
great misfortune of Germany, amidst various vicissitudes, 
through many years; until the exhausted resources of the 
parties in it, and the purpose of Christina, the daughter of 
Gustaeus and queen of Sweden, who desired a peace, put an 
end to these evils and sufferings. 

§ 7. After a violent conflict of thirty years, the celebrated 
peace, called the peace of Westphalia, because it was concluded 
at Munster and Osnaburg, cities of Westphalia, in the year 
1648, gave repose to exhausted Europe. It did not, indeed, 
procure for the protestants all the advantages and privileges 
which they wished for; because the emperor would not be 
induced, by any considerations, to reinstate perfectly the Bohe- 
mians and the Austrians in their former privileges, nor to 
restore the Upper Palatinate to its former sovereign; not to 
mention other difficulties of less moment, which it was neces- 
sary to leave untouched: yet the peace procured much greater 
advantages to the adversaries of the Romish see than its patrons 
could well brook ; and it established firmly the great interests 
of the Lutheran and Reformed churches. In the first place, 
the peace of Augsburg, which the Lutherans obtained of 
Charles V.in the preceding century, was placed beyond the 
reach of all machinations and stratagems: and moreover, the 
edict, which required them to restore the ecclesiastical property 
of which they had obtained possession since that peace, was 
annulled ; and it was determined that each party should for ever 
possess all that was in their hands at "the commencement 
of the year 1624, The advantages acquired by each of the 
protestant princes, (and to many of them they were not incon- 

* Mémoires de ta Reine Christine, death, The author of this book als 
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OF the lesser evils, which they suffered both before and after 
this storm, from men of various classes, but especially from the 
Jesuits, there was neither measure nor end. In Poland, all 
that dissented from the Roman pontiff, experienced, to their very 
great sorrow and distress, nearly throughout the century, that 


deprived of their schools, and of very many of their churches ; 
dispossessed of their property by various artifices ; and often 
visited, though innocent, with the severest punishments‘. The 


on account of their perseverance in the religion of 
their fathers; and especially in the years 1662, 1655, and 
1685, when the Savoyards cruelly attacked that people 


phalia, in many parts of Germany, and of the Germanic liberties 
secured by that treaty, in consequence of this preposterous 
zeal for the welfare and extension of the Romish church, were 
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to the Romish worship, and being guided chiefly by the counsels 
of William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, an honest man 
undoubtedly, and not unlearned, but. immoderately attached to 
what was ancient in ecclesiastical matters; it seemed probable 
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§ 11, When the wiser patrons and promoters of the Romish 
eause perceived that little success attended violence and war, 
they concluded, that the reluctant minds of the protestants 
must be overcome by milder measures, and by covert artifices. 
But all of them were not disposed to adopt precisely the same 
course. Some resorted to public disputations between distin- 
guished men of the two communities ; indulging an expecta- 
tion, which the numerous vain attempts of the preceding age 
could not but weaken, that in such colloquies, the more 
strenudus adversaries of the papal supremacy could either be 
vanquished, or at least softened. Others thought that con- 
tests should be avoided, and consultations rather should be 
held by the dissidents, in order to agree upon a compromise. 
Lastly, there were others who believing that the former pole- 
mies on the side of the Romish church, possessed vigour and 
spirit enough, but were deficient in shil/, riged that that new 
attacks should be made: and these found out new modes of 
reasoning against heretics. 

fsa At the very commencement of the century, Ab. 1601, 

Lutheran divines, by authority of Mani- 
snilian of Bavaria, and Philip Laois, lector Palatine, disputed 
at Ratisbon, with three Jesuits of great fame, respecting the 
ride of faith and practice, and the judge of religions controversies ; 
subjects which embrace nearly the whole controversy between 
the protestants and Roman catholics. In the year 1615, 

Wolfgang William, prince Palatine, who had apostatized to 
the Romish faith, caused a rencounter at Newburg, betweon 
James Kelley, a Jesuit, and James Heilbronn, a Lutheran. Tn 
the year 1645, UUadistaus, king of Poland, called the more 
distinguished theologians, papists as well as Lutherans and 
Reformed, to a meeting at Thorn in Prussia, to deliberate 
amicably on the means of putting an end to the existing reli- 
gious controversies ; which design of the king procured for this 
discussion, the name of the Charitable Conference. A little 
after, in L651, Hrnestus, landgrave of Hesse, in order to give a 
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Burgo, an Irishman, who wasa professor at Erfurth 
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they might demand, if they would only cease to decline the very 


mild government of the common father of christians. But it 


was not difficult for the theologians, peers es. 
statesmen also, to discover that this was only a snare; and 


that the Romish bishops aimed, not so much to bring about an 


honourable and stable peace, as to introduce again the ancient 
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Among the Duteh, no man of information can well be ignorant, 
how much Hugo Grotivs was disposed to unite all sects of chris- 
tians together, and especially, to excuse and to give favourable 
views of the papists", But these and the others, (whom we « 
omit to mention,) obtained only this reward for their well in- 
tended labours, that they offended both parties, and drew upon 
themselyes a great weight of odium, ‘To this class of divivee, 
who burned with a preposterous zeal for union with the Roman- 
ists, many reckon George Caliztue, a very learned professor in 
the university of Helmstadt ; that is, the very man, than whom 
no one, perhaps, in this age, more learnedly and lucidly demon- 
strated the errors and defects of the papal chureh ; and no one 
more uniformly affirmed that the decrees and the denunciations 
of the council of Trent destroyed all hope of healing the divi- 
sion, The reason why he was thought to lean towards this 
class, was, that he used softer language than was 
respecting some controversies; and that he believed the first 

principles of the christian religion were not absolutely subverted 
by the Romans, but only loaded and deformed by a great mul- 
titude of intolerable opinions. 

§ 15. This band of pacificators, whieh was badly marshalled, 
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bymeans of conclusive arguments; and some others?. The other 
class preferred the plan of those generals, who, to avoid a pro- 
ved to 


of displaying it with great eloquence, is enj Peter 
was neither a bad man nor an obtuse 
reasoner®. After him, many others there was 80 


much power in this method, that they 
ment of this kind, if wisely and properly managed, was suffi- 
cient to overthrow the whole cause of the protestants. Hence 
some opposed the protestants with the single principle of pre- 
scription: others supposed our case would desperate if 
it could be made to appear that the principal reformers were 
vicious men, and destitute of virtue: many believed they should 
divest their antagonists of all meansof defence, on the ground that 
religious separation or schism is the greatest of all evils, if they 
made it appear that the fathers of the Reformed churches were 
the authors of so great a calamity *, Pre-eminent among these, 
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worldly advantages, their fickleness of mind, their imbecility of 

intellect, and other causes of no better character, you will 

reduce the whole number to a few persons, whom no one will 
envy the Roman catholics". 

§ 17. The christians of the East, who were not of the 
Romish communion, opposed the papal envoys no less firmlythan 
the Europeans. Nor do the more ingenuous catholics themselves 
deny that those who give us splendid accounts of the great 
extension of the papal authority among the Nestorians and 

ites, and of the favourable disposition of several of 
the prelates of these sects towards the Romish church, deceive 
ng with fictitious statements®. On the other hand, the sove- 
reign pontifis suffered two very severe losses in the East during 


remains, 
Abyssinia or Ethiopia—In the beginning of the century, the 
mission to the Abyssinians, which had been interrupted in the 
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men’s language did not accord with their's; and sovereign 
princes, when any question or controversy arose with the court 
of Rome, measured the rights and prerogatives of the pontiff 
ea adnna crap io decisions of the schools, but by their 
own convenience and interests. 


§ 19. This the sovereign pontifls experienced, to their great 
detriment, 


of sovereign states. In the year 1606, Paw! V., a haughty 
pontiff, laid the Venetians under an interdict; because they 
presumed to punish certain priests who had committed erimes, 
and forbade the erection of any more sacred edifices in their 
territories, without the consent of the senate, and prohibited 
all further transfers of estates to the clergy, without permission 
from the government. But the senate of Venice most firmly 
and vigourously resisted this wrong. For, first, they would 
not allow the priests to intermit the sacred services which the 
pontiff commanded; and the Jesuits and Capuchins, who 
chose to obey the pontiff rather than the senate, were banished 
the country. In the next place, they ordered, Paul Sarpi, a 
theologian of the republic, who was a monk of the order of 
Servitors, and a man of very great genius, and other 

deeply learned in civil and ecclesiastical law, to demonstrate the 
justice of their cause in several treatises; and to inquire with 
great freedom into the just limits of the papal power: and 
their attacks were so powerful, that Casar Baronius, and 
the other writers to whom the Roman pontiff trusted the 


tians, Henry 1V., king of France, interposed, and brought 
about, a peace, but on terms that were not very honourable to 
the pontiff. For the Venctians could not be induced to 
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that the greatest part of the Portuguese territories was 
a without bishops. The vicar of Christ, who 
ings should have no fear of man, had such a dread 

resentment, that rather than offend the king of 
SRG te alartdaronirsnnat essynenionee: 
7 gs ctecior elierepiedcapete ‘The king of Por- 
was advised from various quarters, and especially by the 
to imitate the example of the Venetians; and to cause 
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i He 


ie ki 
designate the bishops of the country, to be at all abridged’. 
§ 21. For many centuries there had been almost per- 
petual controversy between the French nation and the popes: 
which as in other periods, so also in this century, sometimes 
came to an open rupture. If the pontiff ever employed eun- 
ning and perseverance in any cause, they certainly did so, 
throughout this century, in their endeavours to subdue the 
feelings of the French, which were much opposed to the high 
claims of the papal power ; and to destroy or gradually under- 
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the high-spirited and persevering pontiff denounced the yen- 
the king; 
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nothing which 


might show that the ancient power of the pontifis was not yet 


, in 


The king, offended by this resolute 


the year 1682, assembled that famous convention of his bishops 


and 


Paris, in which the ancient opinions of the French respecting 
the power of the pontiff, as being exclusively 


at 


inferior to that of councils, were stated in four propositions, 


adopted, confirmed, and set forth as the perpetual rule for all 
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pope; but were by no means given up. To the present 
they maintain their place among the laws of the realm. 
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; they were either put down by the enmity 
the others, or at least fell under neglect, 
hindered from effecting any thing great and laud- 
nearly the same things were experienced by those 
of inferior rank who exerted all their powers in 
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drove headlong, were exceedingly few. Some indeed of the 
pontiffs of this century should not be defrauded of their just 
praise for attempting to correct the morals of the clergy by 
wholesome laws, and to bring them to exhibit at least common 
decency in their lives. Yet it is strange that those very dis- 

i should not see that the very constitution of 
the Romish church and its whole interior structure, were in- 


7 Seo « multitude of proofs,collocted the Romish church, in the Aféniosrer 
from the most celebrated doctors of de Portroyal, tom, ii, p. 308, 
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pleasant, rather than austerely, and according to the laws by 
which they were bound. But the number of the Unreformed 
far exceeds that of the Reformed: and moreover, most of the 
Teformed not only depart widely from the mode of living pre- 
scribed by their rule, but are also, in one place and another, 
gradually relapsing into their former negligence. 
§ 25, Among the Reformed monastic associations, certain 
ions of Benedictines surpass the others, partly in the 
beauty and excellence of their regulations, and in the 
constancy with which they observe their rules, most. 
famous of these is the French Congregation of St. Maur; 
which was formed under the authority of Gregory XV. in 1621, 
and endowed with various privileges and rights by Urbaw 
VIIT. in 1627. This association does not indeed consist 
of genuine followers of St. Benedict, nor is it free from every 
thing censurable : yet it has many excellences which raise it 
above all others. Of these exeellences the first and the most 
useful is, that it devotes a certain number of persons of superior 
genius to the cultivation of learning, both saered and civil, and 
particularly to the study of history and antiquities; and that 
it furnishes them abundantly with all the helps they need to 
prosecute their business with advantage*. Those who are 
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Tn some cloisters there are also: 
Conventual Priories, which are divided Eagle pete ee 
into six provinces; (extending over — * The Benedictines largely of 
the greatest part of France ;) and itis the great services done by 

governed by a general, two astistants, gregation in various ways ; and among: 
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however useful and exeellent in itself, was inconsistent with 
i ‘ion, and therefore vain, and not acceptable to God. 

ides others, who had not the fortune to become so cele- 
Jansenists proposed this rigid reformation of the 
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was, in the year 1664, Armand John Bouthillier de Rance, abbot 
of La Trappe, a man of noble birth; who was so happy as to 

the accusation of extravagant superstition, which the 
¢iates, notwithstanding they lived in the most austere manner 
of the old Cistercians ;—nay, carried their austerity beyond 
the ancient discipline of the Cistercians. The fraternity esta- 
blished by this noted man still flourishes under the name of 
the Reformed Bernardines of La Trappe, and has been propa- 
gated among the Italians and the Spaniards: though, if credit 
is to be given to the testimony of many, it has 
parted much from the very painful discipline of its founder". 
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to any sacred office which has attached to it fixed revenues, or 
rank and honour. ie ee ee 
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the people living in the country towns and villages, eight 
months in the year, in order to imbue the country people with 
religious knowledge, and quicken their piety; (from which 
seryice they derive their name of Priests of the Missions :) and 
lastly, to superintend seminaries, in which young men are 
educated for the priesthood, and to train up candidates for the 


dinal Berulle, Fondatewr de POratoire history; while 

de Jian; Pain, VA6, Ato. Jo,Morin's Fea aren I braihes of learn- 
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as horrid monsters, and public pests, have, sometimes 
voluntarily, and sometimes involuntarily, surrendered no small 
share of their interests and concerns to the diseretion and good 
faith of this most potent fraternity *. 
§ 29. Literature and the sciences, both the elegant and the 
solid branches, acquired additional honour and glory in the 


selves, with wonderful facility, of their supremacy in the Romish 
church. The very countries in which the Jesuits were once 


host of accusers and of most decided enemies seems not so much 
and depreesed thi 
storms, and reaching their desired haven, have possessed them- 
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former confuted the Peripatetics by his doctrines, and the 
latter by his writings, first ventured to abandon the thorny 
fields of the Aristotelians, and to follow more liberal principles 
of philosophizing. Among these there were some Jesuits, but 
larger number from among the Fathers of the Oratory 

the disciples of Jansenius who distinguished themselves, 
will readily occur to many minds the names of Afale- 
Anthony Arnauld, Bernard Lami, Peter Nicole, and 
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impatient of protracted labour. Toward the close of the cen- 
tury, some of the Italians as well as other nations, began to 
imitate the French; at first indeed timidly, but afterwards, 
more confidently, as the pontiff’ appeared to relax a little of 


§ 31. But it is proper to notice here, more distinctly, who 
were the persons entitled to the praise of having preserved and 
advanced both divine and human learning in the Romish 
church. During a lange part of the century the Jesuits were 
nearly the only teachers of all branches of learning; and they 
alone, among the monks, were accounted learned men, And 
the man must either be ignorant, or uncandid, who can deny 
that many extraordinary and very learned men have been orna- 
ments to that society. Lasting as literature itself, will be the 
merits of Denys Petaw, (Dionysius Petaviue',) Janes Sirmond', 


De srtin, 1. § 31. of this comtury, which avoids all darkness an ebwan- 
Sere Mheoee Re Sa eee 
iat were hich 
ehargod with athelam, by the Barge: Tgtais cacioioee x wi oS 
tetics ; John Harduin, who was in- ? (Petau, born in 1683, died 16925 
toxicated aS tel = wrote on ', and the 
astie philosop! accuser: history religious : 
“thes Detect ia Nis ably edited several of flre thes ey 
p. 1, Ke. and p.260, Noris the cause  ticula: i i or 
of this odinm very difficult to be dis conftoror to Louie X11. 


covered. Por the Cartesian philosophy, diod 1661, aged 92; wrote much on 
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Beaugendre', Julian Garnier’, Charles de la Rue, Edswwnd 
Martene*, Bernard Montfaucon*, and many others; some of 


times, the of the world, and other parts of polite 
learning ; and others have executed other works worthy to be 
handed down to posterity. I know not how it happened; but 
from the time these new stars above the literary 
horizon, the splendour of Jesuit erudition began gradually to 
decline. For there is no one disposed to deny that, for a long 
time past, the Jesuits in vain look around ‘their order 


to find an individual that may be compared with the Benedic- 
tines; who are constantly pursuing strenuously every branch 


for many years published a single work that can compete with 
the labours of the Benedictines ; unless it be the Acta Sanc- 
forum, now issuing from their press at Antwerp. The rivals of 
the Benedictines were the French Fathers of the Oratory: 


of the works of Origen, 3 vols, fol. He known by his “Analecta @reea, 4to. 
must not be confounded with the Jesuit Palcrographia Grex, fol. the works of 
of the same who was a Athanasius, 3 vols, fol, Origen’ Ber 
tnd editor of Virgi, fe Unvm Det oeha a TOEEL Chrysostom’s works, 
Al 00 acts 13 vols. fol. Fy i 
Martene J, aged BD ; en figures, 
travelled much to explore Howess de to Mreareia 
and a 5 vole, fol. a Collection of the 
mentary on of St. Benedict; fathers, 2volx fol. Biblithees Bildio- 


on the ancient monastic rites: a The- “theearam, 2 vols, fol. and some other 
aneres of unpublished works, in vols, works. Tre} 
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men. For it would be strange, if, in such a multitude of men 
enjoying much leisure and all advantages for study, there 
should not be some successful scholars. Yet all who acquired 
fame and merited distinction as learned men and authors, out 
of those four orders just mentioned, would collectively scarcely 
form so large a body as any one of those orders alone ean 
exhibit. 

§ 82. Hence a copious list might be drawn up of learned men: 
in the Romish church, whose works, composed with great care 


Feuardentius’, Anthony Possevin®, James Gretser*, Francie 
Combefis', Natalis Alexander (Alexander Noel’), Martin 
Becan*, James Sirmond, Dionysius Petavius, Peter Possin, 
Lewis Collot', Nicholas Caussin*, Johu Morin, Theophilus 





Sweden, , and published the of Hine- 
wlecta de mar of Rheims. Tr. 
Ratione Studiorwm, 2-vols, fol. Appara- © [Caussinus, a French Jesuit, 
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ought to except Paschasiue Quesnel, a 
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§ 39. The wounds, which seemed thus healed, were again 
torn open, to the great damage of the catholic interest, when 


on account of the high character and merits of the author of 
it; and, at the same time, was almost diametrically opposite to 
the common sentiments of the Jesuits; this work of Jansentus 
could not but appear to them as a silent but most effectual 


* For an account of this famous educated at where he became 
man, see principal of the of St. Pul- 
Pp ver, de Vita akin ta, Roshan of Shenley aaa 
& Morte Jc libri ili. constitut professor in r was twice 
cote ag aera sent by the unis of Louvain to. 

‘at Utrecht, I Dic: the Spanish court, to manage thelr 
Messaltp siatnce Tomebrite tat affairs, His political work against 
p. 120, &e. and many others, This Prance, entitled Mors pre- 
Erie the” pate eee sted bishon of ipres 

to A wns a] 
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city of the vicar of Jesus Christ were plo, eae 
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parts. The first is historical, and nar- in 3 vols. fol. cost him 20 years Inbour. 
rates the orj of tho Pelagian Ho also wrote against the protestants, 
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As all these things have great influenee with mankind, they 

often rendered the victory of the Jesuits quite dubious; and 

the Jansenists would have triumphed if the cause of 

the Jesuits had not been the cause of the church; the safety 

of which depends, in a great measure, on those opinions which 
the Jesuits hold. 

§ 42. Various cireumstances lead to the conclusion fk 


do it in consequence of the highly excitable and fervid tempers 
of the French. The adversaries of the Augustinian doctrines 
extracted from the work of Jansenius five propositions which 
were thought to be the worst ; and instigated especially by the 
desuits, they urged Lnnocent incessantly to condemn them. 


sant and importunate clamours of the Jesuits, without maturely 
considering the case, hastily condemned those propositions in a 
public edict, dated May 31st, 1653. The substance of the 
Jrst proposition was: That there are some commands of God, 
Wildl cieiecca.anil good poem aze. shecketely aalignhe tate 


the Jansenists contend for the of nature, or the ition of medi- 
iets jaime wilh, gost means ines; oF the dentro dae 

for this sect abounds with persons, ti cures, 
who are by no means corrupt, but deeeivers, or men blinded 

whose piety is htened, and to zeal, have ascribed to the 

cinse apres eo tutions Wat they fry tc bool the opens das. 
canse © mani anust 

Safty, talara discannot’pesaibly ie /lantel io prenatac holy putleigtioeae 
eglected iby tha Deity... Bus lin iu cause, bs-sieane of dosoptiaas anal ta 
credible that so many persons of dis- ee & Sembee 
tinguished erica sions multi order to con- 
were, and are, re firm the tril, 4 ee 
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consolation long, for the pertinacious hatred of the adverse. 
party, drove A/aander VII, the successor of Clement, to such 
a height of imprudence, that he not only declared, in a new Bull 
ofthe 16th of October 1656, that the condemned 
were those of Jansenius, and were to be found in his book; 
but he moreover, in the year 1665, sent into France the 
formula of an oath, which was to be subscribed by all who 
would enjoy any office in the church, and which affirmed that 
the five condemned propositions were actually to be found in 
Jansenius’ book, in the very sense in which they had been con- 
demned by the church". This imprudent step, which appeared 
intolerable not only to the Jansenists, but likewise to the better 
part of the Freneh clergy, was followed by immense commo- 
tions and contests. The Jansenists immediately contended, 
that the pontiff’ might err, especially when pronouncing an 
opinion without the presence of a council, in all questions of 
Fact; and therefore that they were not under obligation to 
subscribe to that formula which required that they should 
swear to a matter of fact; the Jesuits, on the contrary, had 
the beldness publicly to maintain, in the city of Paris, that the 
pope's infallibility was equally certain and divine, in matters of 
fact, as in contested points of ecclesiastical law. Some of the 
Jansenists said they would neither condemn nor approve the 
formula; but they promised, by observing silence, to show 
respect to the authority of the head of the church. Others 
appeared ready to subscribe with some explanation or distine- 
tion, oral or written, annexed ; but by no means without quali- 
fication. Others attempted other modes of evasion’. But 
none of these courses would satisfy the impassioned mind of the 
Jesuits; and therefore the recusants were miserably harassed 
with banishment, imprisonment, and other vexations, the 
Jesuits haying the control and guidance of the measures of the 
court. 

§ 44. The lenity or the prudence of Clement IX., in the 


7 This Bull also, with va- together with the ordinance of tho 
documents, is in. du Ples- king, and other papers. 

ie a eee ane | nacre * See Du eee dea sing 

Brroribus, ton), iii. pt. ti. — tg wns pe ¢. Gerberon, 

288. 306. The Formula of of the cath, Histoire générale dw Jansénieme, pt. ii. 

by Alexander VII. occurs ibid. p. 314, p, 616, and many others. 1 
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the weak consciences of certain persons ; and on the death of 
Anne de Bourbon, in 1679, it was wholly subverted. From 
this time the Augustinian party were harassed with the same 
injuries and persecutions as before; which some avoided by a 
exile; others endured with fortitude and magnani- 
mity ; and others warded off by such meansas they could. The 
head and leader of the sect, Anthony Arnauld’, to avoid the 
fury of his enemies, fled in the year 1679 into the Low Countries; 
to the great injury of the Jesuits. For this man, possessing 
inary eloquence and acuteness of mind, instilled his 
dacteinas into the minds of the’ grentees' part-ob. thei Tilglansé 
and also induced that portion of the Romish church that was 
situated among the Datch to join the Jansenist party, by the 
influence of John Neercassel, bishop of Castorie, and Peter 
Codie, archbishop of Sebaste. This Dutch [eatholic] church 
remains to the present day firmly fixed in its purpose, and 
being safe under the powerful protection of the Dutch govern- 
ment, it despises the indignation of the pontiff, which it incurs 
in a very high degree. 

§ 45. The Jansenista, or as they choose to be called, Angus- 
tinjans, were so very odious to the Jesuits, not merely on 
account of their doctrine respecting divine grace, (which was 
in reality the Augustinian doctrine, and almost identical with 
that of the followers of Calvin, only differently coloured and 


lanvénistes, 
Cologne, 1695, 8vo, On the transi- tom. ii, 7.406, toes, po TG, Bes ane 
Jan- in many other places. 
small party, tee Lafitan, Vie de (2 _ ® See above, century xvi. History of 
+ tom. i. p. 124, &e, Respect- the Romish church, § 31, &e 
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excited in the Jesuits the hi 4 ay 


the highest admiration ; and its fame spread over all Europe 


gated, rule of the Cistercians; nay, they imposed on 


‘selves more rigours and burdens than even that rule prescribed *. 
A great proportion of the Janseniet peni ei ct 


all ranks, built for themsel to both 


of this cloister ; and there led a life, not unlike that which we 
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‘tempest. ‘The old quarrel between the Dominicans and the 
whether the mother of Jesus Christ was con- 


pontifis to decide the question by a 
public But the pontifis deemed it more important to 
follow than to gratify requests from so high authority. 


while at the same aac epeetanl allow the Franeoeans 


answer, who support the reputation and honour of the pontiffs. 


ad 
Pr ae mowpta ir demned by the rand that the 
tom. he Co inicans are not molested, 

xh» in, ie atler this, they do not colebrate that feaivals i 
aay year language 
same er, cea etecen ae Romish is to be construed in the 
opine i Bg Soneuptlon decree does dai the earlier 
of St. Mary, a stranger to all sin. See decrees of the 
Méwnires de Trevor, year 1700. Pritanius, or a See 
A. xxxviil. Tae But the Domini- Moderatione tw 
cane most ly deny, that the obli- 254, &e. 
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of a departure from true religion; for that church, as is 
well known, makes piety to consist chiefly in ceremonies and 
external works. But it was the French ambassador especially, 


: and that this Spaniard had opposed the wishes 
and the projects of the French king in some difficult negotia- 
tions*. However this may be, Molinos, though he had a vast 
number of friends, and though the pontiff himself, Zenocent XL, 
was partial to him, was thrown into prison in 1685 ; and after 
publicly renouncing the errors charged upon him, in 1687, he 
was delivered over to perpetual imprisonment; in which sitaa- 
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that other races of men inhabited our world long before Adam, 
the father of the Jews, Although he was not a Roman catholic. 


* Peter Bay! ire, tom. iii. p, 236. [art. Anglus.] Andrew Ballet, 
2915, [Art Teaaee} Godte, Wie de Mz daa Carica, tom. i, p. 248. 
Kenold. ise fy K etserhiatorie, besa aed wn th A 
vol, ii, ch. vii. p. 70. Menagiana, and he was bornof a family 
publishod by Bernk. Monnoye, tom. of English catholies } Wut 10 disguise 
40. [Tho writings of Poyrere were himeclf, names, 98 
sion Ber shalorcacet Albius, Candidus, 
surat 1%, 13, 14, . 9. Bpist, D. ke, He was best known 
Posh od From. 1850, 1x00, und Gye the mame af Angin, fas 
esa Theis. x Rwadentoren 2iypo- aman of and an enthu- 
Led peat His recantation was con- sinstic P et eet 
“iene Att af strep teenyedeoee ‘and eingular opt: 
new 
ques in Sefam Calvini, quam nions, which would not bear examina- 
at librum dé Proadamitis, tion. Be seas Ss et ee 
awem eliderat, Franc 1658. mo. He tholie country of Enropo, reason 
afterwards lived retired at Paris, often to change his residence, 
ark eaters tbe Orsiory) ee ae ee aoe 
was prince of in ie waa much opposed 
Conde. Ss the hy of des Cartes, See 
* Peter Bayle, Dictionnaire, tom. i. Bayle, loc. cit, Tr.) 
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§ 52. As there is little to be said of the | \atigar evhemicns 
this 


citadel «Boll ia 1643, for diminishing the 
number of feast days*; I shall conchide the chapter with 
list of those who were canonized and enrolled among the saints 
by the pontiff: during the century. Olement VILI. pronounced 
worthy of this highest honour, in 1601, Raymond of Pennafort, 
the noted collector of the Decretals; in 1608, Francisca de 
Pontianis, a Benedictine ; and in 1610, Charles Boromeo, a 
very illustrious bishop of Milan. Gregory XV., in the year 
1622, gave Theresia, a Carmelite nun of Avila, in Spain, a 
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by his work in the Russian language, against hereties*, The 
other ecclesiastical offices remain as before; but they are de- 
prived of much of the authority formerly annexed to them, and 
of no small part of their revenues and privileges. At first it 


§ 6. A part of the Asiatic Monophysites, for a time, left the 
religion of their fathers, and united themselves with the Roman- 
ists. Their prompter to this measure was one Andrew Achigian, 
who had been educated at Rome, was appointed patriarch by 
the Roman pontiff, and assumed the name of Jgnatius XXIV". 
At his death, one Peter, who took the name of Jgnatius XXV., 
assumed the office: but, at the instigation of the legitimate 
primate of the sect, he was banished by the Turks, and the 
little flock of which he was the head was soon dispersed", Of 
the African Monophysites, the Copts, notwithstanding thei 
wretchedness, ignorance, and poverty, firmly resisted the per- 
sons, who so often solicited them with very advantageous offers 
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Mich. Wansleben, of Exfarth, in 1663, with very wise instroc- 


and beeame a Dominican monk’, Thus the designs of this 
excellent duke were frustrated: yet they attended with 
this that Job Ludolf, by his very learned and elabo- 


? Concerning this unstable and vi- But Colbert —— 
Se his proceedings. For mare 
collected from Jerome Vi de not in the least respected at Paris ; 
PAlyesinie, tom. i. p. 198. 227. [emp these! eee 
248, Ern. Solom. 1678, the vicarage i a 
IMSS. Dibliotheoe p. 64. from Fontainblean ; and in 1679, 
web, Renandot, Pray. ad Hisoriam in the ‘of Bouron, where he was 
Echard and Quetif, Sori Oniins ihre eee 
Pradioas tom. Lp. GS. We buco tomupariatend ners the priaticd off 
his Historia Koclerie Alerandrine, and first edition of his thiopio 
other works, which are nat without and Lesieon, in 1661; and 
merit, [The patriarch of Alexandria aided Edm. Castell in the 
him not to prosecute his of his Lericon [1c his 
into Abyrsinia. After chang- retarn from the he wrote bis 
his ‘at Rome, he went to Relies dey Mite prereetans Brite 
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But the Romans doubtless perceived that a union formed on 
the terms here stated, would be of no use or advantage to their 
cause: for we have no information, that the Nestorians were 
at that time received into the Romish communion, or that the 
prelates of Mosul afterwards were again solicitous to conciliate 
the Roman pontiff. The Nestorian patriarchs of Ormus, who 
all bore the name of Simeon, likewise made two proposals, in 
1619 and 1653, for renewing their former alliance with the 
Roman pontiff, and sent to Rome a tract explanatory of their 
religious sentiments. But either these prelates did not offer 
satisfactory terms to the Romans‘, or, on aecount of their 
poverty and very slender power, they were despised at Rome = 
for it appears, that from the year 1617, the prelates at Ormus 
were in a very low state, and no longer excited the envy of 
those at Mosul’. There was however, a little poor congrega- 
tion of Roman catholics formed among the Nestea abton 
the middle of this century ; whose bishops or patriarchs reside 
in the city of Amida or Diarbekir, and all bear the name of 
Joseph'. The Nestorians inhabiting the coast of Malabar, 
and who are called christians of St. Thomas, so long as the 
Portugese possessed those regions, were miserably harassed by 
the Romish priests, especially by the Jesuits ; and yet no yexa- 
tions, nor menaces, nor artifiees, could bring them all to prefer 
the Romish worship before that of their fathers*. But when 
Cochin was conquered by the Dutch, in 1663, and the Portu- 
guese were expelled from those regions’, their former liberty 
of worshipping God in the manner of their ancestors, was. res- 
tored to that oppressed people ; and they continue to enjoy it to 
the present time. At the same time, the Dutch give no trouble 
to those among them who choose to continue in the Romish 
religion ; provided they will treat kindly and peacefully those 
who differ from them, 


« foc. cit. tom. i. p. S31. 7 of Matur. Veisse la Craze 
be. soa, HTucsie da Chrilenioee 


tom, ii, p. 407. tom. Hil. pt. i. treats 
Péter Strorza, Praja ad pepo ee Ke. 
* Gautier Vo ous 
* Soe Le Quien, Orlane Christianws, Indes Orientales, tom i. p. &e. 
tom. ii. p. 1078. p. 406, &e. 
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only aim shou be, to the disputants, that there was 


‘Those who could aukmit these things to ba true, must alao admit, 
‘that the existing difference of sentiment was no just impediment 
of the reformed were readily brought to concede that the Lu- 
therans erred but moderately and ha or did not, greatly 
one of the primary doctrines of 
most of the Lutherans perseveringly maintained, ty 
the most weighty reasons for not judging in the same manner 
of the Reformed, and that a great part of the dispute related to 


Feared and the like. But those who were taxed with these 

crimes, brought as many charges against their accusers, For 
they complained, that they were not treated ingenuously ; that 
the real character of the Reformed principles was disguised, 
under ambiguous phraseology; and that their adversaries, 
thongh eautious and guarded, yet gave much proof, that the 
chief ground of their great inclination for peace, was not so 
much a desire of the public good, as of their private ad- 


§ 4. Among the public transactions relatiye to this business 
of a union, we may justly give the first place to the project of 
James 1., the king of Great Britain; who in the year 1615, 
attempted a reconciliation of the Lutherans and Reformed, 
‘through the instrumentality of Peter du Moulin, a very cele- 
brated divine among the French Reformed*. The next place is 
due to the celebrated decree of the Reformed church of France, 
passed in the synod of Charenton, a.». 1631; by which the 
Lutheran religion was declared harmless, holy, and free from 


3 Bee Mich, le Vassor's Histoire de [and Schroeckh, seit der 
Toute XIII. tom. ii. pt. ii. p. 21, &e.  Zeform, vol. v. p. 198. Tr.) 
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explained very modestly, in public discourses to the people ; 
saat lnthy, ab thoes who eng should live together as 
friends and interchange kind offices. And from these views 


+ ‘The laws and edicts both of John Kelserhistorie, pt. ii, book xvik. ch. vil 
|p. 900. Ene Solom. Cypriants Dar 
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the way of the much desired union. This deliberation was 


conducted without any intemperate heat, or lust for disputation 


and controversy ; but at the same time, not with that mutual 
confidence and freedom from jealousy, which would secure har- 
mony in the result. For though the speakers on the side of 


the Reformed, explained in the best manner the views of their 
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were the proper place for them. For more than forty years, 
or from 1631 to 1674, he tried with incredible fortitude and 
patience, by writing, persuading, admonishing, in short, in every 
way that could be thought of, to attain the happiness of putting 
an end to the contests among the protestants, Nor like others, 
Be ae ee ee eee 
he travelled himself into nearly all the countries of Europe, in 
allo ieee rapped erie 
and conferred with all the theologians of both parties, who 
were of much note and influence, and made great exertions to 

. i ind 


e88 aS 
Sr proecl os ubhias dciges aod ot aa tee 
labouring to draw the Lutherans into a snare, assailed him in 
their writings, not without acrimony; nor did all of them 
abstain from direct invectives and reproaches. At last, neg- 
lected by his own party, and repelled and rejected by ours, and 
wearied out by a thousand hardships, insults, and troubles, he 
learned that this task exceeded the power of private efforts; and 
he consumed the remainder of his life in obscurity and neglect 
at Cassel", This honest man, though sometimes not sufficiently 
torn Joh: Dura Wiitemb, 1716: st, be nade, frm document bot peated 
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place for speaking of the fortunes and the opinions 
of this great man; for he was charged with many other offences 
besides that of being zealous for peace with the Reformed ; and 
the attacks made upon him threw the whole Lutheran com- 
munity into commotion. 

§ 8. To say something of the external prosperity of the 
it circumstance is, that 


all superstition with abhorrence, and who observe in the best 
manner they can, the great precepts of the purified religion. ‘The 
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10, the of the: no other rule 
pA During denen ae 
telico-Scholastic: and for a long time those who thought 


falsify some 

for the peripatetic philosophy, the doctors of Leipsie, Tabingen, 
Bf cfrsateevaiad Albert swear bevoatt abmnetiull ctiaral Many 
indeed envied Aristotle his high reputation. In the first place, 
‘there were certain wise and honest men among the 

who admitted that it was proper to philosophize, though briefly, 
but who complained that the name of philosophy was attached 
‘to words and distinctions void of all meaning’. Next came 
‘the diseiples of Peter Ramus; who with great diligence ineul- 
cated the precepts of their master, which were of greater prac- 
tical utility, in many both of the higher and inferior schools, 
to the exclusion of the Aristotelians*. Lastly, there were 
those who either condemned all philosophy as injurious to reli- 
gion and to the community, (which Daniel Hoffinann did no less 
unskilfully than econtentiously at Helmstadt,) or who, with 
Robert Fludd and Jacob Bikmen, (already mentioned *) boasted 
of having discovered, by means of fire and illumination, 
an admirable and celestial mode of philosophizing. 7 But if 
there had been as much harmony among these sects as there 
was dissension and disagreement, they had far leas power than 
was necessary to overthrow the empire of Aristotle, now con- 
firmed by time and strong in the multitude of its defenders. 

§ 11. But more danger impended over Aristotle from Des 
Cartes and Gassendi ; whose lucid and well arranged treatises, 
as early as the middle of the century, better pleased many of 
our theologians than the many huge volumes of the Peri 
tics, in which the stale and insipid wisdom of the schools was 
exhibited without taste or elegance. These new teachers of 
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thinking ‘ 
followed the Lutheran religion. Toward the end of the century, 
therefore, all among us became possessed, not by any law, but 
in the course of events, and as it were acci of the 


with Aristotle and his friends, so great was the odium against 
the routed foe, among the Lutherans, that the science of meta- 
physics, which he regarded as the primary science, and the 
source of all the rest, was degraded and nearly stripped of all 
its honours; nor could the otherwise great influence of Des 
Cartes, who like Aristotle commenced all his philosophy with it, 
afford to it any protection. But after the first commotions had 
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from the history of those times with what 
numerous adversaries attacked the Lutheran 
what dangers it was exposed from those adversaries, 
from the papists. When war rages on every side, 
Hpac sa t afieicgs ne , coursey ft da ell Loge 
monly regarded as the most valuable of all arts. I wish 
had shown more mildness towards great numbers, who 
excessive curiosity, or from ignorance, or the ardour of 
imaginations, fell into errors, yet did not disturb the public 
peace with their opinions. But from education, and from their 

earliest impressions, (which are well known to have boundless 


ti 


as 
§ 14. In the form of church government, the mode of wor- 
ship, and other external regulations of our church, little or no 
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interests of the church by their writings, we might fill up 
several pages. It will be sufficient for the young theologian to 
acquaint himself well with the merits and the labours of the 


Henry and John Miiller ; Justus Christopher Schomer ; Sebas- 
tian Schmid; Christian Kortholt; the Osianders; Philip 
James Spener ; Gebhard Theodore Meyer ; Fridem Beckmann ; 
and others’, 


‘Fe lives and writings of these oo of Giesecn, 
EEA ape pene oles died Geo, Calixtus, an elegant 
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opposers ; and either confuted their false expositions, or applied 
the true to the subversion of their erroneous opinions. Others, 
aie ating Wey te sof in (il wer, 


ete tee ue cots on 


many, not so much for doing such a thing, as because he did 
not give to this most sacred science a suitable form, For 
divided the whole science into three parts, the object, the subject, 
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notwithstanding they often unavoidably fell into frequent mis- 
takes while the first and fundamental principles of morals were 
not yet accurately laid down. George Calixtus, whose merits 
are so great in regard to all other branches of theology, first 
separated the science of morals from that of dogmatics, and 
gaye it the form of an independent science. He was not indeed 
allowed to complete the design which all admired in its com- 


in process of time, than the Peripatetic dress, with which Calia- 
tus chose to invest also this part of divine truth. Hence the 
moderns have torn off this dress, and calling in the aid of the 
Jaw of nature, which Pufindorf and others had purified and 
illustrated, and collating it carefully with the sacred Seriptures, 
have not only more clearly laid open the sources of christian 
duties, and more correctly ascertained the import of the divine 
laws, but have digested and arranged this whole scienee in 
a much better manner. 

§ 20. During this whole century the Lutheran church was 
greatly agitated ; partly by controversies among the principal 
doctors, to the great injury of the whole community; and 
partly by the extravagant zeal and plans of certain persons 
who disseminated new and strange opinions, uttered pro- 
plodis, al atsrnpted to shaogo our dovkciogs ani Sails 
tions. The controversies, which drew the doctors into parties, 
may be fitly divided into the greater and the less; the former 
such as disturbed the whole church, and the latter such as dis- 
quieted only some part of it. Of the first kind, there were two, 
which occupied the greatest part of the century; the Synero- 
tistic, which, from the place whence it arose, was called the 
Helmstadian controversy, and from the man chiefly concerned 
in it, the Caliatine controversy; and the Pietistic, which some 
call the Hallensian controversy, from the university with which 
it was waged. Both were occasioned by principles, than whieh 

ing is more holy and lovely: the former by the love of 
peace and christian forbearance, so highly commended by our 
Saviour ; and the latter, by the desire of restoring and advane- 
ing fallen piety, which every good man admits should be among 
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Soy areas Against them, hostility was. 
declared, not only by their colleagues, John Behm and Celestine 
Mislenta, but likewise by the whole body of ministers at Kinis~ 
berg. And the contest was protracted many years, in such a 
Gatiy, Th tdesice war ein’ ecing oe pu btn 
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whole church. For from this time onward, amg See 
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ments gave the more trouble and perplexity to those who 
the oversight of the church and the state, because those upright 
and well meaning persons concerned in these meetings, were 
joined by many erratic and rash persons; who proclaimed the 
impending fall of Babylon,—(so they chose to call the Lutheran 
Eexshis)—sisirord and agitated the poyelees ie aaa 

' 4 dhe 


E 


pon ‘ 
asserted, that the reign of a thousand years, mentioned by St. 
John, was at hand; and in short, plotted the overthrow of 
our best institutions; and demanded that the privilege of 


and those who disagreed, more perhaps in terms, and in ex- 


against, this divines were divided into the 
It is certain, orthodox 
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30. The subject matter of these controversies was mani- 

, and therefore cannot be reduced to one grand point, or 
comprehended under one term. Yet if we consider the aims 
of those from whom they originated, the principal questions 
may be brought under eertain heads. Those who laboured to 
advance the cause of piety, in the first place, were of opinion 
that the most strenuous opposers of their object were the very 
persons whose office it was to promote piety; namely, the 
teachers and ministers of the church. Hence they would com- 
mence with them; and would make it their special care that 
none might become pastors of the christian congregations who 
were not properly educated, and also sanctified, or full of divine 
love. For this purpose; I. They recommended the reforma- 
tion of the theological schools. They would have the syste- 
matic theology of the age, which was confined to certain short 
and nice questions, and wrapped up in unusual phraseology, to 
be laid aside; the controversies with other seets to be, indeed 
not wholly neglected, yet less attended to; and the combina- 
tion and intermixture of philosophy and human wisdom with 
the truths of revelation to be wholly abolished. On the con- 
trary, they thought the young men designed for the ministry 
should be led to read and meditate upon the holy Scriptures; 
a simple knowledge of the christian religion, derived 
from the sacred volume, should be instilled into them; and 
that their whole education should be directed more to practical 
utility and the edification of christians, and not so much for 
display and personal glory. As some of them, perhaps, dis- 
puted on these subjects without using sufficient precision and 
prudence, a suspicion arose with many that these patrons of 
picty despised philosophy and other branches of learning 
altogether ; that they rejected all solid knowledge in theology ; 
that they disapproved of zeal in the defence of the truth 
against. its corrupters; and that they made theological 
learning to consist in a crude and vague power of declaiming 
about morals and practical duties. And hence arose the con- 
test respecting the value of philosophy and human science in 
religion, the dignity and utility of what is called systematic 
theology, the necessity of controversial theology, the value of 
mystical theology, the best method of instructing the people, 
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discourse, plays, dramatie exhibitions, the reading of Indicrous 
books, and certain kinds of amusements, should be removed 
from the class of indifferent things, which are either good or 
had, according to the spirit and temper of those who engage in 
them, and should be classed among sinful and unlawful things. 


opinion, that these Colleges of piety, an thoy aratt/oalleahiraed 
attended with more danger than profit. The minor contests, 
conde stparebgienrvbncrmerstcsc 

these sources, need not be mentioned*. But it is important to 
add, that the kindness of those who were so earnest to promote 


strange that there should haye been many indiscreet persons, 
some over-zealous, and others leaning towards the opposite 
faults to those which they wished to avoid. 
§ 32. The other class of Pietists, or those who laboured to 
promote piety in a way that would lead to a change in the 
established doctrines of the Lutheran community, and to a 
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the Aeretics, even those whose doctrines he had not examined 
and did not well understand ; which has caused his book to 
give the highest offence. But the longer he lived, the more he 
saw the errors into which he had been betrayed by his natural 
and by bad examples; and, as respectable per 
sons affirm, he at last became more friendly to the truth and to 
‘moderation *. 
§.33. A much worse man than he was Jo. Conrad Dippel, a 
‘Hessian, who assumed the fictitious name of Christian Democri- 
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ment of time, J pass over other opinions of this pair, equally 
leisure, Being removed from his office, in the year 1692, he 
quietly passed the remainder of his life on his estate, near Mag- 
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while executing the office of high priest, or whether he only 
ee ‘The diyines 
‘Tiibingen accounted the latter | to bo the fact; 
while those of Giessen, regarded mer he al 
Tota Grul sud great netaken, ola aunsioeLs eae 
I am correct, were rather curious than necessary, r i 
the mode in which God is present throughout the crea 
of the omnipresence of Christ's body, and some others. On 
the side of the Tiibingen divines, appeared and took part Lucas 
Osiander, Melchior Nicolai, and Theodore Thummius; and on 
the side of thé divines of Giessen, Balthazar Menzer, and Jus- 
tus Fewerborn : allof whom contended ardently and ingeniously ; 
and I wish I could add, always with dignity and moderation, 
But those times permitted and approved many things, which 
erie ee hare feelly hired Ae is ee The 
in the year 1624, by order of their sovereign, 
hccenege celeb mrdayepr ces oho and this 
office they so executed, as not to approve entirely the senti- 


interference : and perhaps, the divines of Giessen wouldin time 
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Bootes, ewoul. xvii. p. 1178. attributes from the superior nature of 
Waleh's {ntroduetion to the Chuist to the inferior, Thus tho attri- 
&e. [in pt. i ch. iv.  butes of matter and of mind were con- 
206 = to any nothing of Andr. Caro- founded ; and a local or material 
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very spread through the whole Lutheran chureh; the majority 
following the example of the Saxons and condemning Rathmann; 


‘but others excusing that pious and good man. But as he died, 
just as the contest was at its height, in the year 1625, the 


commotions 
m eos. Soaelegepeimp = 


ee ehtgrsese tector = ee lah ee 
of ‘80 com- 
ron pt, Fer a om 


excite much surprise in one who considers that the latter might 
misunderstand what was itself well said, and that the former 
might not haye known how to express correctly what they 

clearly understood. Joachim Liithomann, in many respects a 
eee cepath, died iat Choi rosie’ suena em 
the three days he was dead : while others affirmed the contrary. 
This was a controversy about words; such as we see con- 
tinually arising and disappearing among men.—Of the same 
kind was the dispute which engaged Henry Boetive, a theolo- 
gian of Helmstadt, and Frederic Baldwin, a divine of Wittem- 
beng; whether it is in consequence of the merits of Christ, that 
the wicked will be restored to life hereafter—Joln Reinboth, 
superintendent in Holstein, like Calietws, circumscribed the 
essentials of religion within narrower limits than usual, and 
‘supposed that the Greeks did not err essentially, in denying 
that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the Son. In both res- 
pects, many were satisfied with him ; but others were not; 
and especially, John Conrad Danhawer, a very learned divine of 
Strasburg. Hence a controversy arose between those excellent 
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other faults, ina style that was debased by Weigelian, Paracel- 
sic, and the like phraseology. And it is certain, that this ex- 
schools of that age, and on the other hand, ascribed a 
T had almost said, too much,—to the doctrines and ‘© 
sions of the chemists: and hence he sometimes used the 
guage of those who tell us, that fire throws light on both 
gion and nature. But he has been absolved from all gn 


Daniel Dilger, Melchior Breler, Jokn Dorschous, 
numerous others: and, indeed, he appears to have derived re~ 
putation and renown, rather than disgrace, from those many 
criminations*. To the class of which we here treat, 

also Valentine Weigel, minister of Tschopau in Meissen. For 


tint 


: 
: 
it 
z 
i 


but he also was injured by his attachment to the chemistry 
which at that time floated about Germany, and by his dislike 
or negleet of the precepts of sound reason *. 

§ 40. [t remains, that we notice the chief persons among the 
Lutherans, who felt themselves strong enough to new model 
the whole system of theology, or to draw forth a new one from 
their own resources, At the head of the list stands Jacob 
Boehmen, % shoe-maker of Gorlitz, famous for his vast number 
of both friends and foes, and whom his patrons call the German 
Theosophist. Being naturally inclined to search after abstruse 
things, and having learned, partly from certain books, and 

from intercourse with some physicians, (Tobias Kober, 
Balthasar Walther, and others,) the doctrines of Robert Pludd 
and the Rosicruciana, which were then every where circulated 
and talked of, he discovered, by means of fire, and with the aid 
of his imagination, a kind of theology, which was more obscure 
than the numbers of Pythagoras, or the characters of Heraeli- 


2 See Goifr. Arnold's Kirchen-und 1727. 8vo. and very many others, 
storie, pi. fi fi.ch. wi. * Arnold treats 


mcctil xvi p 174. 1169. ‘Kirchew-wnd I cs 
Bath, Schats b. xvii, ch, xvii, moon bs 
Historicr, Litiogue Arudianer, Witte, 
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during the times when the Austrians were contending for 
supremacy against the Germans, the Swedes, and the French : 
for long experience shows, that there is never a greater num= 
ber of diviners or prophets, than when great revolutions seem 
about to take place, or when great and unexpected calamities 
oceur. The most noted of these were Nicholas Drabez, Chris- 
topher Kotter, Christina Poniatowsky, (who have found an clo- 
quent patron in John Amos Comenius.) also Joachim Greulich, 
Anna Vetteria, Fea Maria Frilich, George Reichard, and some 
others. But as no one of them was the cause of any great 
commotions, and as the progress of events very soon divested 
their predictions of all their authority, it is sufficient to have 
shown, generally, that there were among the Lutherans of this 
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him with sword and dagger ; and that they should not perceive, 
that it is seareely possible, for any one successfully to cure in 
others, the faults of which he is himself guilty. The expecta- 
tion of the millennial kingdom, which seldom exists in well- 


opinions, was embraced and George Lawrence 
Svidenbecher, a preacher in the Saxon region of Eichsfeld; and 
for this he was deprived of his office’. 


§ 4. We shall close the list of this sickly family, (for it is 
not necessary to name a great number, since they all pursued 
much the same course,) with the most odious and the worst of 
them all, Martin Seidelivs, a Silesian of Ohlau; who laboured 


near the close of the preceding century and the commencement 


never appeared, nor ever would appear, because the Jews, by 
their sins, had rendered themselves unworthy of this so great 
a deliverer, whom God once promised to their fathers: that 
of course, Christ was erroneously regarded as the Messiah: 
that it was his only business and office to explain the law of 
nature, which had been greatly obscured by the fault of men: 
and therefore, that whoever shall obey this law, as expounded 
by Jesus Christ, will fulfil all the religious duties which God 
requires of him. To render these monstrous opinions more 
defensible and specious, he audaciously assailed and disearded = ~ 
all the books of the New Testament, The few persons whom 
he brought over to his views, were called Semi-Judaizers?. Tf 
this daring man had lived at the present day, he would have ap- 
peared much less odious, than he did in that age. For, if we 


* He is fully by Alb. ee ee 
‘erpoorten, in his Comment. de inthe Bibliotheca Frateum Us 
Vita et Inotitutia @. L. Seidenbechert ale“ tet il ety fn Roly 
Bokting irae Dia, ce aoe 
? See Gustav. George Hie bearing. the name of Selemovtedhinl: 
tori i Altorfini, vol. i. Bea ie eet ee ere 
P. 268. if Reli- Greek church, ed. New York, 1815, 
tatiana, and his Kpistole tres p. 273, comp. p. 298. Tr.} 
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in the beginning of this century, also went over to the side of 
the Reformed: and much hope was indulged that his subjects 
would be led gradually to follow his example; but the prince 
dying in the year 1616, this hope was frustrated’. Henry, 
duke of Saxony, in the year 1688, at Dessau, exchanged the 
Lutheran religion, in which he had been educated, for that of 
the Reformed, at the instigation, it is said, of his wife*. In the 
beginning of the century, there were in Denmark many who 
secretly leaned towards the doctrines of the Reformed, and 
especially in regard to the Lord’s supper, and who had received 
their instruction from Nicholas Hemming, and other friends of 
Melanchthon. But these persons lost all their hopes, courage, 
and influence, after the year 1614, when Jokn Canute, a bishop 
who had too openly avowed his good will towards Calvinistic 
opinions, was deprived of his office’. It is well known, that 
the Reformed religion was transplanted by the Duteh and the 
English into Africa, Asia, and America ; and in various parts 
of those continents very flourishing Reformed churches were 


another, liberty was granted to the French, German, and 
English Reformed, freely to set up their worship. 
§ 2. Of all the public calamities which diminished the 
splendour and the prosperity of the Reformed community, the 
and most lamentable was the subversion of the French 
church, which had produced so many renowned men. From 
the times of Houry TV. the Reformed church in France ¢on- 
stituted a kind of state or commonwealth within the common- 
wealth ; being fortified by great privileges and rights, and pos- 
sessing, among other things, for its security, towns and castles, 
and especially the very strong fortress of Rochelle; all which 


1 Jo. Mollee’s Introduct, od Hido- cliarch of Magdeburg, compamd 
slam Cleraineons Cialeior, ptt. p. 101, Sctnn a fs Dain db die 
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next attacked the church itself, and its religion, contrary to 
the plighted faith of the kings. At first milder measures were 
resorted to, promises, caresses, conciliatory expositions of the 
doctrines parti offensive to the Reformed, and similar 
measures, both with the head men of the Reformed community, 
and with the more learned and eminent of their ministers ; and 
Richoliew especially, spared no pains or arts which he thought 
might have any influence to draw the Reformed insidiously into 
the Romish church. But as little or nothing was effected by 
all these measures, the catholic bishops especially resorted to 
sophistry, persecution, the most unrighteous laws, and all the 
means which either blind passion or ingenious malice could 
invent, in order gradually to exhaust the people who were so 
hateful to them, and compel them against their choice, relue- 
tantly to join the standard of the Roman pontiff. Many 
yielded, being overcome by their troubles and very grievous 
sufferings ; others left the country; but the greatest part 
firmly persisted in the religion of their fathers, 

§ 4. At length, under Lewis X1V., after all artifices, snares, 
and projects had been exhausted in vain, the prelates of the 
Gallic church and the Jesuits, to whom the king was accustomed 
to listen, determined that this most resolute body of people 
must be extirpated by violence and war, and crushed as it were 
by a single stroke. Overcome by their arguments and impor- 
tunate supplications, Lewis, in the year 1685, with the appro- 
bation and applause of the Roman pontiff, in violation of all 
Jaws human and divine, repealed the edict of Nantes, by which 
his grandfather had granted to the Reformed the liberty of 
worshipping God according to their own consciences; and 
commanded his Reformed subjects to return to the religion of 
their progenitors. The consequence of this most lamentable 
decree, was, that a vast multitude of French people abandoned 
their country, to the immense detriment of France ', and sought 


* See the excellent remarks and sanctioned hy Henry IV. in the 
‘of Armand de la Chapelle, 1608 5 and confined by Lewin itn 
Pha oe te He Life of Taaac do the year after he assumed the sceptre, 
Beansobre, 
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Chillingworth, Ussher, among the French doctors, 

Hi Een a, ae Cer, Ml 
Pesrueny dling, Calamy, Walton, tev, Mestreant, Drelineourt, 
Pearson, mye Anyi thetwe Cone 
others well known in literary Pajon, Bochart, Claude, Alix, Juries, 
world. In Germany we find Parens, poms eign Noes rp 
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called Voetians ; also many of the English, and a great number 
of the French. The latter was highly admired by not a few of 
the Dutch, the Swiss, and the Germans. Yet there are many, 
OE Sie gees classes of i 


Mixers, neither the Grotian interpreters, nor the Coccsian, 


English Episcopalians, 
the first doctors of the nascent church ought to be consulted, 
and that the sacred books should be expounded, just as the 
Fathers expounded them *. 

§ 8. The doctrines of christianity were disfigured, among 
ti atrejtuanot Laer, yt Pett 
or rather the scholastic paint, The entire subjugation of 
econ tole mepie t Anette oda eee 
form of a Peripatetic science, was first resisted by the Armi- 
nians; who followed a more simple mode of weaching, and in- 
veighed most loudly against such divines as subjected the doc- 
trines relating to man’s salvation to the artificial distinctions 
and phraseology of the schools. Next followed the Cartesians 
and the Coceeians ; the former of whom applied the principles 
of their philosophy to the explication of revealed truth; while 
the latter supposed that the whole system of theology would 
appear to the best advantage, if dressed up in the form and 
garb of a divine covenant with men. But grave and wise 
men, among the Reformed, were pleased with neither of these. 
For they objected that the sacred doctrines would be rendered 
equally obscure and intricate by the Cartesian distinctions and 
peculiar conceptions, as hy the Peripatetic phraseology and 
distinctions : and the application of the analogy of a covenant 
to the whole of theology, was productive of this evil, among 
others which no good man can approve, that it causes the 
phraseology and the subtle distinctions of the forum to be 


2 These are refuted collected the abeurd and whimsical 
ap Hrs i iy vs mage 
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Oudwortk, and others * to lay 


where any public ordinance or test, which compelled the reli- 
gious teachers not to believe or to teach differently from the 
Genevans’. Of course there were many persona living here 
and there, who either disagreed altogether with the Genevans *, 


Lg View of Detaticat fit. 
Writers, vol. i. p. 48. “tut ch. vi. vel. i, Uke ed 741. 
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Bee ve * EB. gr. Henry Bullinger, a famous 
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d |. The Jnfralapsarians also would not have obtained all 
they wished for, [against the Arminians,] if things could have 
gone according to the wishes of the Bremensian divines ; who, 
for weighty reasons, did not choose to be at variance with the 
Lutherans *. 

§ 12. Whether this victory over the Arminians, on the 
whole, was advantageous, or detrimental to the doctrinal views 
of the Genevans, and to the Reformed church, may be justly 
questioned. This is most certain, that after the times of the 
council of Dort, the doctrine of absolute decrees began to de~ 
cline, and to sink more and more ; and stern necessity obliged 
its defenders, to recognize as brethren, those who either openly 
coincided with the Arminians, or at least bore a near resem- 
blance to them. The Arminians, who were at first condemned, 
and whose leaders were men of great eloquence and of superior 
geniusas well as learning, being irritated by banishments, legal 


suaded of the justice of their cause. ‘Among; the Dutch then. 
selyes, the provinces of Friesland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gronin- 
gen, and Guelderland, could not be persuaded to receive the 
decrees of the Synod of Dort. And though, after the lapse of 
many years, in L651, these provinces were at length prevailed 
upon to declare their pleasure, that the Reformed religion, as it 
was settled at Dort, should be maintained and defended; yet the 
greatest jurists among the Dutch maintain, that this decision 
cannot have the force of a real and absolute law*. 

through the influence especially of William Laud, went over to 
the side of the Arminians, immediately after the synod of 
Dort ; and quite to our times, it has not so much neglected, aS 
actually despised and contemned, the decisions of that council *. 
And this was almost a necessary occurrence, since the English 
wished to conform their church to the institutions, opinions, 


+ Tho writers on these transactions, * Sever. Lintrap's Diwert, de Con- 
will be mentioned below, in the ehap- Lapis Coclit Dordresena 6a : 
ian church, in the Diss. 


Arminian a Theologica: of 
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obey the divine will, and therefore could not, by keeping the 


ments they commonly inculeate respecting the merit of good 
works, the power of man to obey the law, and other points’, 


France, tom, ti. p. 376. 7 (Dr. is much offended 
§ See A, toe. cit. tom. Lp. 301. with Dr. Mosheim, for 
400, 457. tom, ii, p. 13, Jae. Pisentor’s opinions te 
ile Baan is oe te gent ry F bitiy i aber ae 
ivr. tom. man’ to 
p. 266, To Bossuet thus taunt uw, &e. ‘And, indeed, itis dificalt to 
Teproaching, as is his custom, the see supposed by Dr. 
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a area iaeniy Sole inser Sina 
sacred Seriptures, and depress them below the unwritten word 

[or tradition]. It was, therefore, the more earnestly and 
Se ae 

both among the Lutherans and the Reformed *. 

$16. All these divines, though they incurred much odium, 
yet obtained the approbation of very many, and have been 
pronounced uncensurable by the candour of subsequent times : 
but those were less fortunate, who have been already men- 
tioned, as openly meditating a union of the French Reformed 
church with that subject to Romish sway ; and likewise those 


To this class belonged Lewis lv Blane, a divine of Sedan, and 
Claude Pajon, a minister at Orleans; both of whom were 
eloquent, and men of great penetration. The former, with 
great perspicuity, so treated various controversies which divide 
the protestants from the papists, as to show that some of them 
were mere contests about words, and that others were of much 
less importance than was commonly supposed*. Hence he is 
much censured to this day by those who think great care 
should be taken, lest, by filing down and lessening too much 


. of them, 
fol ni in the Critien Sacra Vet. Tat. + See Peter Hayle, Dicionaire tom. 
Seo Jo, Christ. Wolf's Bibliotheew ‘i ne wa Li TB vin Seu 
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the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates on the minds 
of men ; that it is sufficient if a person holds this one point— 
that the Holy Spirit is the Author of all that is good in us. 
‘The sentiments of Pajon, however, were condemned not only 


French church in 1677, and by a Dutch synod at Rotterdam 
in 1686. 

§ 18. This controversy, which was in a measure settled and 
ended by the death of Pajon, was propagated in many books 


and 1688. They were also condemned by the synod of Bois- 
le-Due in 1687 ; and still more severely by the synod at the 
Hague in 1688; which also ejected the man from the Re- 
formed church. Proyoked by this severity, Papis, who, in 
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ments corresponded well with these expectations, and seemed 
‘to announce that the king would assume the character of 
mediator between the dissenting parties’. But, ee 
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believe or teach on religions subjects, with very few 

and those not of much importance, is almost throughout in ac- 
cordance with the Genevan doctrines. The parent of the sect 
was Join Robinson, minister of a Brownist church which was 
settled at Leyden, in Holland, a grave and pious man, Per- 
.in some respects defective, he undertook to correct it, and give 
it such a form as would render it less odious than before. In 
two respects, particularly, are the Independents better than the 
Brownists : first, in moderation and candour ; for they did not, 
as Brown had done, exeerate, and pronounce unworthy of the 
christian name, the churches that had adopted a different form 
of government ; but they admitted, that piety and true reli- 
gion might flourish, where the ecclesiastical affairs were sub- 
ject to the authority of bishops, or to the decrees of councils, 
notwithstanding they considered their own form of, i 
as of divine institution, and originating from Christ and his 
apostles. In the next place, the Independents excelled the 
Brownists, by abolishing that liberty of teaching, which Brown 
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Hence arose the Quakers, to whom, as they have con- 
tinued to the present time, we shall devote a separate chapter. 


earth *. 
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§ 25. During this period also arose, among the Presbyte- 
vians, the party called Antinomians, or enemies of the law; 


doctrine of the absolute decrees of God to the injury of the 
cause of piety". Some of them, (for they do not all hold the 
same sentiments.) deny that it is necessary for ministers to 


exhort christians to holiness and obedience to the law ; because 


one, by a divine influence, or the impulse of almighty grace, 
pe boom AEA good Sind «Wilh those who are destined 
by the divine decrees to eternal punishment, though admo- 


violation of the law, yet it is no sin in the sight of God; 
because one who is elected to salvation, can do nothing dis- 
pleasing to God, and forbidden by the law *. 


cepocially Danial Wilane, {in hia mands the law could have upon them, 
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Beclesiastical Tories *. 
§ 25. On the restoration of Charles II. to the throne of his 
father in 1660, the ancient. forms of ecclesiastical 


Sech as would acquaint 
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his office. The celebrated Henry Dodwell was the first that 
chureh. He was followed by several others: and hence arose: 
which has not yet closed, and which is renewed with zeal from 
time to time *. - — 
§ 27. The Non-Jurors or High Church, who claimed for 
themselyes the appellation of the Orthodoa, and called the Low 
Church the Schismatical, differed from the xest of the episeopal 
chureh in several particulars and regulations, but 
the following sentiments. I. That it is neyer lawful for the 
people, under any provocation or pretext whatever, to resist 
of passics obedience ; the opposite of which is the doctrine of 
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Voétians ; which once made a prodigious noise, though now 
they are more silent. The Coceeian theology and the Cartesian 
eee 
troversies respecting them were not related to each other. Yet 
itso happened that the followers of these two very distinet 
systems of doctrine formed very nearly one and the same party, 
those who took Cocceius for their guide in theology, adhering 
to Des Cartes as their master in philosophy*: because these 
who assailed the Cartesians attacked also Coeceius and his fol- 
lowers, and opposed both with equal animosity. Hence the 
Cartesians and Cocceians were under a kind of necessity to 
unite and combine their forees in order the better to defend 
their cause against such a host of adversaries, The Voetians 
derived their name from Gishert Voet, a very famous divine of 
Utrecht, who set up the standard, as it were, in this war, and 
induced great numbers to attack both Des Cartes and Coccvius, 
§ 30. The Cartesian philosophy, whieh at its first appear- 
ance was viewed by many, even in Holland, as preferable to 
the Peripatetic, was first assailed by Gishert Voot in 1639, at 
Utrecht, where he taught theology with very great. reputation, 
and who not obscurely condemned this philosophy as blasphe- 
mous. He was a man of immense reading, and multifarious 
knowledge, but indifferently qualified to judge correctly on meta- 
and abstract subjects. While Des Cartes resided at 
Utrecht, Voet censured various of his opinions; but especially the 
following positions, he feared, were subversive of all religion; 
namely, that one who intends to be wise, must begin by calling 
every thing in question, and even the existence of God: that 
the essenee of spirit, and even of God himself, consists in 
thought ; that space, in reality, has no existence, but is a mere 
fiction of the imagination ; and, therefore, that matter is with- 
out bounds. Des Cartes first replied himself to the 
brought against him; and afterwards, his disciples afforded 
him aid. On the other hand, Voet was joined, not only by 
those Dutch theologians, who were then in the highest reputa- 
tion for erudition and soundness in the faith, such as Andrew 
Rivet, Mavesius, and can Mastrieht, but also by the greatest 


© See Fred. Ya Epistola de vom. ti. p. 978, Ke, 
Novis Bion Daihen One hs 
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rest of the century was spent amidst their perpetual con- 
tentions. 


§ 31. John Coccsius, (in German Koch,) a native of Bremen, 
professor of theology in the university of Leyden, and unques- 
tionably a great man, if he had only been able to regulate and 
temper with reason and judgment his eradition, his ingenuity, 
his reverence for the holy Scriptures, and his pivty, which he 
possessed in an eminent degree; introduced into theology not 
a little that was novel and unheard of before his times. In the 
first, place, as has been already remarked, he interpreted the 
whole sacred volume in a manner very different from that of 
Calvin and all his followers. For he maintained that the entire 
history of the Old ‘Testament presents a picture of the events 
that were to take place under the New Testament, down to the 
end of the world ; nay more, that the things which Christ and 
his apostles did and suffered in this world were emblematic of 
future events. He moreover taught that the greatest part of 
the prophecies of the Jewish prophets foretell the fortunes of 
Christ and of the christian church, not. by means of the persons 
and things mentioned, but by the very sense of the words 
themselves. And lastly, many of those passages in the Old 
Testament, which seem to contain nothing but the praises of 
Jehovah, or moral precepts and doctrines, he, with wonderful 
dexterity and ingenuity, converted into sacred enigmas, and 
predictions of future events. ‘To give support and plausibility 
to these opinions, he first laid down this law of interpretation, 
that the language of the Bible must signify, or that it can 
signify: which rule, if adopted by a man of more genius than 
judgment, may give birth to very strange interpretations. In 
the next place, he distributed the entire history of the christian 
church into seven portions of time, or periods, relying princi- 
pally on the seven trumpets and seals of the Apocalypse. 

§ 32. Theology itself, Cocceius judged, ought to be freed 
from the trammels of philosophy, and to be expounded only in 
scriptural phraseology, Hence, perceiving that the sacred 
writers denominate the method of salvation which God has 
prescribed, a covenant of God with men, he concluded that 
there could be no more suitable and pertinent analogy, accord- 
ing to which to adjust and arrange an cntire system of theo- 
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og 83, Nearly all the other controversies, which disquieted 


: This will appear from those commotions, greater than 

ag se mat in ay Certain Cartesian 
divines, at the head of whom was Herman Alexander Roel, a 
theologian of Franeker, a man of singular acuteness and per- 
spicuity, were supposed, in the year 1686, to attribute too 
much to reason, in theology. Nearly the whole controversy 
was embraced in these two uestions: I. Whether the divine 


only by the above-named Zoe’, but also by John can der 


cause, will, I think, perceive that a great part of it was a strife 
about words, and that the remainder of it might have been 
easily settled, if it had been stripped of its ambiguities. 

§ 34. A little after this controversy had been hushed in a 
measure, this same Zoe/, in the year 1689, fell under no slight 
suspicion, that he was plotting against sound theology, in con- 
sequence of some other singular opinions of his. He was 
viewed with suspicion, not only by his eolleagues, and partieu- 
larly by Campeiue Vitringa, but also by very many of the 
Dutch divines*. For he denied that the represen> 
tations of the generation of the Son of God, are to be under- 
trast Coccnlamar, dacriti¢ refetat.. Thevlogie- Phi. toi. pt vip. 707. 

eae tee ae ce tenga he (eng : 


Kiee 
#t Histor, tom. vi. Jena, 1 to, vol. ii p. 
* Concerning he extraordi 620, &e, Tr.) 
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‘even to our times, the Moclians, though they most 
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“ae eae ey para mira ARES Hee 
last’ breath, that he believed all he had written to be true. 


many defenders, both open and concealed. 

§ 36. It is well known, that various sects, some of them 
christian, others semi-christian, and others manifestly delirious, 
not unfrequently start up and are cherished, in Holland as well 
as England. But it is not easy for any one, who does not 


are also called Hebrews ; because they all, both men and women, 


in some way; crag uaeee Hiemediore ieee cre 


very: 
given us of their doctrines, the founders of both sects, in the 
first place inferred, from the Reformed doctrine of the absolute 
decrees of God, this principle, that whatever takes place, 
necessarily and unavoidably takes place. Assuming this as 
true, they denied that men are by nature wicked or corrupt; 
and that human actions are some of them good, and others 
bad. Henee they inferred, that men need not trouble them- 
selves about a change of heart, nor be solicitous to obey the 
divine law; that religion does not consist in acting, but in 
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rather the fruitful source of contentions and disturbance. For 
many declared, that they could not conscientiously assent to 


this /ormula: and hence pernicious commotions arose in some 


places. In consequence of these, the canton of Bern and the 
republic of Geneva, at the urgent solicitation of Frederic Wil- 


liam of 


in the year 1686, abrogated the Formula 
In the other cantons, it with difficulty retained 


Consensus”. 


its authority somewhat longer: but in our age, having given 


birth to the most violent quarrels, particularly in the Univer- 


sity of Lausanne, it began to sink here also, and to lose nearly 


all its influence '. 
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with a character something inferior to the prelatic’. 


which England has been quite unused since the days of 
James IL’, 

§ 2. The church of England gained some advantages under 
James I., by the authorised compilation of a body of canons, 
a restraint upon the conveyance of ecclesiastical estates to the 
crown, otherwise than asa lessee on the ondinary terms, an 


+“ Father Robert Persons, an Hist. Lond. 1840. iti, 45), Persaus 
chief person in had originally approved of ‘the opiseo- 


pate. 

(Allen's) “decease, and commonly ad- 2 In 1608, 
? See Mr. Ticrney’s notes to the 
the English nation.” (Wod's “ch, new edition of Dodd, 2 
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oy PoP clergymen were deprived on any 


care in this matter of subscription, was attended with imme- 
diate results of considerable importance. A degree of uni- 
formity, and of attention to rubrical formalities, long unknown, 


immediately taken a permanent hold upon the church. 
new translation of Scripture he did not live to see completed. 


was not formally begun until 1607, and it did not appear in 
print until 1611. The divines employed upon it were in num- 
ber forty-seven, and they were divided into six committees, 
each with its task, which met in Westminster, and in the two 
Universities’. In this body were ineluded many scholars of 
unquestionable competence, and as their labours were con- 
ducted with extreme deliberation, the result could hardly fail 
of being, as it has been found, worthy of an enlightened na- 
tion's confidence. No version, scrupulously prepared, of origi- 


and forms, perhaps, the best vernacular Bible that any country 
has to boast. 

§ 3. In one respect, James favoured the Puritanical party. 
Its theology took entirely the high Calvinistie direction, which 
Perkins had unfolded about the close of the last century, in 
his Armilla Aurea, in a more systematic manner than any 
former divine’. Van Harmin, or Arminius, aroused - 


* Collier, ii, 687, 
* Ibid, pale ronal sal p. 619. 
7 Faller, b. x. pp. 45. 67. 
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sown the seeds, which grew so vigorously in the next reign, 
and eventually ripened in the general overthrow of English 
institutions. 

ee see 
bat even formally sanctioned, a step in favour of Puritanism, 


rooting g 
the Anglican church, The province of Ulster had beeome, in 
a great measure, denuded of its old proprietors and inhabitants 
by means of the rebellions under Elizabeth. The vacancies 
thus made were partly filled up by bodies of colonists fitted out 
hy the city of London, but still more by emigrants from Scot- 
land, These last brought over all those violent Puritanical 

that had occasioned so many fierce struggles at 
home’. Thus that portion of the island which seemed likely 
to be first in a general acceptance of the Reformation, was pre- 
judiced against any view of its principles that did not come 
recommended from Geneva. Among the established clergy, 
James Ussher, eventually primate, was by far the most learned, 
and in consequence his opinion carried great weight. He 
had, however, espoused heartily those Calvinistic doctrines 
which study of the Jnstifutes rendered so usual with a large 
portion of contemporary Protestant divines. The operation ~ 
of these causes came strikingly before the world in 1615. The 
Trish convocation, under Ussher’s influence, then it 
the Lambeth articles with others of a Puritanical character, in 
a body of doctrine which clergymen were to subscribe. This 
variation from the English terms of conformity was ratified by 
the lord deputy Chichester, in the king’s name. It was, how- 
ever, soon found unseemly and inconvenient, to exact in Ireland 


© Bramhall to Lan Ul 5 
Collier 1 760. id, Aug. 10, 1633, Collier, ii, 708, 
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father’s pacifie policy and Elizabeth's parsimony had avoided *, 
To relieve his necessities, in all the confidence of well-inten- 
tioned youth, he frankly reckoned upon parliament, But he 
encountered within its walls, a raneorous hatred of his favourite 
and a determination to grapple with prerogative, 

which irritated him into hasty dissolutions, the exchequer re- 
maining empty. To replenish it, he had recourse to a general 
loan, as it was called; really, to a regular levy upon the people, 
according to their several assessments under the last i! 
but unfortified by any previous consent obtained from their 
Fiscal exactions are always very fur from 

weleome, but in this case they were certain to be commonly 
viewed. as an extortion which every Englishman was entitled, 
if not bound, to resist. In order to lessen the public diseon- 
tent, all clergymen were required to recommend the loan, and 
some of them, disreputably eager for preferment, broached 
from the pulpit the most obnoxious doctrines*, Passive obe- 
dience being nakedly advocated upon seriptural grounds, it 
followed, as a necessary consequence, that the crown was fully 
justified in relieving its just necessities by levying money on 
the bare strength of prerogative, and that Christians, by resist= 
ance, were infringing a religious obligation. Mainwaring and 
Sibthorp, the two chief inculeators of these absurd and illegal 
doctrines, were both censured by parliament, and the former 
was visited with all that vindictive violence, which power, in 
those times, wherever lodged, invariably displayed*, But the 
court contemptuously nullified the vengeance of the commons, 
by not only pardoning, but also rewarding the victims, Main- 
waring found the storm a speedy passport to a good country 
living, and eventually to a mitre; Sibthorp obtained better 
parochial preferment, and a prebend of Peterborough*. Thus 
ties, by seeing the exceptionable access which had led indivi- 


+ Hallamn’s Conet. Jie, i. 612. the pleasure of the House, fined 10000. 
2 The instructions to the make a proscribed submission, bo sus 
wore framed Tad than Mahone pended for three years, rendered 
Bath aud Wells, at the king’s desire, capable of further preferment, and of 
The of them may be socn in preaching at court. 
Collier, i. 739. « Kennet’ Hist, Engl fi, 28, Main 
* Hee was to be imprisoned during waring was made bishop of St. David's. 





grants 
tythe-property upon a footing more advantageous to the 
church*, Such announcements filled many of the best houses: 
with dismay, and rendered their masters anxious to fan the 


embers of popular prejudice against prelacy. The king's con~ 
Presbyterian 


One was compiled ; but Charles was so ill-advised, as to fancy 
that it needed no higher authority than his own. It came 
before the country, therefore, not as the fruits of recognised 
civil power, but as the mere creature of some private consulta- 
tions among the Scottish prelates, revised by their English 
brethren, which the sovereign was to render valid by the 
strength of prerogative. To make this unhappy assumption 
more popularly odious, one of the canons which it promulged, 
bound the people to use the liturgy : when, in fact, no litungy 
had hitherto been provided. Thus, when one actually appeared, 
So great a storm of popular fury was found ready to burst upon 
it, as evidently oceasioned general surprise in superior life’. 
As an extenuation of the king's imprudence in thus acting 
upon the strength of an ill-defined prerogative, may be men- 
tioned the High Commission Court. which his father had 
established in the same illegal way, nearly thirty years be- 
‘ i "i ” 
7 Erin Bnet dnt vine ie ee 
the focus of insurrection, only ono 
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gained amidst the ruins of the falling monarchy. ‘Thus when 


5 Nor. 3, 1040 taal cfg ondlom ina” Walters 
pediuenatinn caaiiseai (aul ew. edoemen : = 
was alwagein the power of the meanest 4 & Few, ar nae ofthe loyal clergy 
an . 


a do) escaped the lash,” 
‘ra mitt te pve hi the character 





? ~ 
ticular, the London Polyglot appeared under Cromwell, who, 
to his honour, patronised it, although its editor was that 
active, well-known scholar, Brian Walton, who had been 


degree by the religious professors of the Commonwealth. 
Hence their claims to an excellence really above that of other 
christian communities have been successfully resisted, and even 
derided, by opponents. As to their outward religious profes- 
sion, it undoubtedly differed from that of serious men ordi- 
narily, by the use of a peculiar phraseology, and by making a 


interested practices, proud and angry feelings, or such a degree 
of personal indulgence as is not publicly offensive. Hence 
dissenting representations of public religion and morality, when 
the church was overthrown, have fairly been considered as 


© Cromwell's Memoirs of the Pro- of veli during the in ques- 

abachtatate, ittbeires 

former age.” Prico’s Hist. of Prot. 

7 Tt docs not admit of reasonable  Nonconf, ti, G44, Seo also Neal, iii, 46, 
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the Directory in all the churches of Dublin’. brates 
, was inaccessible to Protestantism in any form. 
§ 10. As the Presbyterians, disgusted by the prevalence of 
, had concurred with the royalists in 
Charles IT., ‘they wore, at first, sanguine as to the success of 
their cherished plans for remodelling the church. What was 
called a Comprehension, seemed to them not only a desirable, 
but also a practicable object. Nor was the king, seemingly, un- 
favourable to such a plan. His declaration from Breda, promising 
irs ey 10) Venidl: eokapesestoci assed “Osos esta 
public peace’, was naturally taken as a pledge of a policy 
essentially tolerant, He meant, however, toleration to be 
general, and consequently, to include Romanists*. But the 
Presbyterians only thought of themselves, and his appointment 
of eight eminent divines, with two or three of leas note, from 
their body, among the royal chaplains, appeared an evidence of 
his disposition to befriend the party which had served him so 
importantly, But of the Presbyterian chaplains, only five 
ever had the honour of preaching before him, and they not 
more than once’: nor were sufficient indications wanting, 
as soon as the royal authority seemed pretty firmly — 
that the ancient religious establishment, with such modifiea- 
tions, perhaps, as recent and present cireumstances dictated, 
would soon regain its former position in the country, The 
incumbents, however, of benefices of which the former 
sors had died since ejection, were still allowed to retain them, 
notwithstanding any defects of their ecclesiastical character, 
and upon the whole, such an appearance of moderation 
characterized all the King’s earlier proceedings, as readily led 
low-churchmen into confident expectations of some ultimate 
settlement that coincided with their own interests. Charles 
himself, probably, regarded with weariness and contempt the 
speculative opinions of both parties. It is now well known, 
that such religious opinions as he possessed were favourable to 
Rome. But as he could not allow even a hint of such predi- 
lections to transpire without hazarding the gaiety and splendour 
cal, iii. 40, 


. 685, tN 
ak the paragraph in Collier, i. Collior, ii. 871. 
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leaving it as it has been used ever since, with the ex of 
some stuall particulars, made in Parlinment, while the Aet of 
Bes weasel iniiention tee Ae br 
referred by both houses to a committee of three Hekodma 
the service-book, thus finally arranged, the non-conformists 
were considered, in taking the sentences, the epistles and gos- 
pels, and other extracts from the last version of 


government i 

prelacy survived, and of these, Bramhall, bishop of the 
most able man of the party, was nominated to Armagh in the 
August immediately following Charles's return; to the 

satisfaction of all who valued the ceclesiastical system which 
late troubles had overthrown. His formal appointment was 
deferred until the following January. Before the end of that 
month, twelve prelates were consecrated by him at the same 
time. The see of Kildare continued unsupplied, its revenues 
having been alienated a century before. But a prebend in St. 
Patrick’s cathedral was annexed to it almost immediately 
afterwards, and by the consecration of a prelate to it in March 


Eventually the latter were eighteen, and thus they con- 
tinued until the act of 1883 came into operation, In 
restoring the church to her temporalities, Charles II. 

the bishops in full possession of all those estates which they or 
their predecessors had enjoyed in the year 1641, the time when 
the Irish massacre laid their order in the dust, and exposed 
its endowments to pillage from various quarters. It may be 
hastily supposed, that such a mass of property once more 


* Short's 547. The old ver- Deealogue. Seo Cardwell’s Hist. 
sion is retained £3 tho Paine, and Comjercoe, Oxf, 1840, p. 208, “ 
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bills, y 
tants of the country. On the Restoration, the ancient practice 


neigh! 
underwent no higher burdens : when taxed apart, they found the 
court expect more of them than of other men, and that influential 
persons of their own order were quite willing to foree or cajole 
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Se ee ee a 
by the. church party, tos the porptes of ‘oppeenkay (da 
enemy *. The real origin of this Act appears to have been the 
obvious policy of following a precedent supplied by the late 
republican times. Tt had theo boon the-peeetstel gepél al 
corporations all magistrates who were suspected of disaffection 
to the ruling powers, and refused to subscribe the covenant *. 
"The"'dew: gorernmént, ~while dubiocs. of stability achat 
Mies dengue 19 shodh ‘co “aot saat 
highly dangerous to itself, and not unreasonably sought pro- 
tection against them by tests of its own. It accordingly pro- 
vided by the Corporation Act, that the king might appoint _ 
commissioners to regulate corporations, and expel members of 
them either improperly admitted, or holding obnoxious princi- 
ples. All such as remained, or should hereafter be elected, 
were to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, to make a 
declaration against taking arms against the king on any pre- 
tence whatever, and to renounce the covenant as an unlawful 
oath. Hereafter none were to be eligible to corporate offices 
who should not have received the sacrament in the established 
church within the year previous to election. In virtue of this 
Act, commissioners were immediately appointed, who, within 
two years, effectually turned the tables upon the church's 
enemies, weeding all of them out of corporations with as much 
industry as they themselves had employed in the same way 
against the other party a few years before’. he Zest Aof, as 
it is commonly called, was passed in 1673, and Protestant 
dissenters fell under its lash, although they concurred in its 
“yao pipubeaipme gals 
Romanism. It is entitled, An Act to 
happen from Popish Recusante. The sre 
Romish influence about the throne were the objects to which 
it really referred, and Protestant non-conformists were 50 much 
disquieted by the dangers threatening a scriptural faith from 
this cause, that they generously submitted to exclusion them- 
selves, (if very stiff in their opinions,) for the sake of exeluding 


* Neal, iii. 83, « Hume, xi. 206. ® Neal, iti. 84. 











he was called upon to do a judicial act without any nonoemay 
preliminary of judicial forms; but he recommended Sharp to 
abstain from preaching until the king shoski he eee 
him resume it, and this reeommendation was unhesitatingly 
taken. While, however, the business was in progress, James 
had been so rash and ill-advised as to set up an Eeclesiastical 


Newcomo"s deny 
Lond. 1825. i. rads merely * 
* Kennet states, that alth this tion for the court. Newcome’s 
od igo aglcrcd gust, 1. 68. 
= itwas —_* It was pleaded, that another 
in A The 13 Car, 3, had authorized the 
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a5 might be reasonably expected, not entirely to the satisfac~ 


y from 
existing statutes, on condition that parties claiming such indul- 
gence should take the oath of allegiance, and subseribe the 
declaration against popery. Dissenting ministers also were to 
subseribe the doctrinal articles of the church of England, but: 

Quakers were freed from this condition. Neither Papists, nor 
anti-Trinitarians, were to be included within this measure of 
toleration: In practice, this Act secured, within a few years, 
more than its letter strictly warranted, subscription to doctrinal 
articles gradually becoming obsolete, and the Protestant Dis- 
senter being thus really left in the unfettered exercise of his 
own discretion. 

§ 16. The scheme of a comprehension, or a religious ar- 
rangement to Dissenters, proved a total failure. 
The subject was introduced into the upper House, while the 
bill for toleration was under discussion, and some of the peers 
earnestly contended for the appointment of a committee, such 
as had been contemplated under Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 
in which laymen should be blended with ecclesiastics, for the 
preparation of some well-digested plan for altering the liturgy 
and canons, and improving ecclesiastical eourts. This was, 
homer pone by Tart, newly mad hp of Salary, 
under a conviction that it would increase the dissatisfaction 
already rising among the clergy and their warmest friends*® 
Tillotson also, then clerk of the closet, and much consulted by 
the king, objected to the plan, as likely to confirm the Romish 
jeers of worshipping God by act of parliament. He recom- 
mended that nothing should be done by the legislature in this 
delicate matter, which had not been previously approved by 
convocation, and that a committee of divines should be ap- 
pointed by royal authority to consider what alterations this 
latter might advantageously discuss’, ‘The Commons proved 
as unwilling to enter upon the plan of comprehension as any 
high-churehanan could desire, enting a Achate upon tse Bill for 
it sent down from the upper Honse, by an address to the 


© Neal, tii, S19, ? Nichols, Defensiv Boel. Angt. Loud, 1707. pr. 95. 
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of remissness or hostility in that government which was insti- 


educated a who felt soreness and embarrass~ 
ment from the very party which was now hunted down by law- 
leas. mobs. the 


not only declared in its peers 
sovereign, but 


lians. They could not hear of the miseries whiok hdr fail 
tunate brethren had undergone in the last winter in the western 
Scottish counties, from the unrestrained violence of fanatical 
mobs, and of the legislative proscription of theses 


comprehension, 

fairly claimable for them than has commonly been: amiad 
With an enemy triumphant in North Britain, and clamouring: 
at the gates in South, cautious men might well consider the 
next autumn as time unseasonable for tempting his boldness 
See es tet ee 

§ 18, The reign of William LIL. is especially worthy of 
notice in a student of ecclesiastical history, because it placed 
the British throne on a basis essentially Protestant. The 
legislature assumed a power of selecting such a line of succes- 
sion among individuals descended from the ancient royal 
family as should render a return to Romanism impossible in 
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those precepts, the great diversities of opinion among them 
: would, clearly, be no obstacle to their mutual love and concord. 
er Engg meee rmipres ar 


community was 
composed of persons of various descriptions; and that it had, 


expositions,—it must be manifest, that we cannot determine 
stall, from this Confession, what they approve and what they 
reject. And hence their public teachers advance 
sentiments respecting the most weighty doctrines of ‘the chris 
tian religion’. Nor do they, in almost any thing, take one 


‘through any ternal and. inenparable decres of God cabal 
Sooo by ait. en: fill, Whowe aaa Blea 


know that he has'no controversy with the Arminian church, 


goivent!"Eeriture Saintecommelaseule 7 This any ono may see, with his ow 
Figlo Coens ot des mecurs, et qui ne ot oP eee se 
thin Confessions extant in Lat, . 
Duteh, and German, Tho Latin may (fe Armin he age 
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people; since the orations of many have brought 
much and ridicule upon the society. There are also, 
in the i ially in London, certain 


4 [This duty of their elders the known that they have com- 
ons ing that their tend all 


mittees to 

eens ves hn cat anoresy to the history and oe 
Siac cabetarny teen catas (ee ede te 

he ere 
Popeye tp 
rene or approbation ; or at ast, 
when they travel abroad, ened 
some testimonials. And it is 
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introvertant*). But as their silent meetings afforded occasion to 
the enemies of the sect to carp and to deride them, they have 
now appointed fixed speakers; to whom also they give a 
small compensation for their services’. The Quakers annually 
hold a general convention of their whole society, at London, 
the week before Whit-Sunday, in which all their congregations 
are represented ; and by this convention all important questions 
are examined and decided. The Quakers at this day complain 
of many grievances: but these all originate solely from their 
refusal to pay tithes. 


$ Sewel, His, ofthe Quakers, p. 612. persons who have the eare of meeting- 
1 [Here also Dr. Mosheim was mis- houses, none receive any stipend or 

informed. Mr. Bevan says: “Except gratuity for their services in our roli- 

a few clerks of this kind, (that is, who gious society.” Tr.] 

Keep voluminous records, &e.) and 
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respecting 

quent meeting, to which the parties also eome and declare the 
continuance of their intention, no objections be reported, they 
have the meeting’s consent to solemnize their intended mar- 
This is done in a public meeting for worship, toward 
the close whereof the parties stand up, and solemnly take cach 
other for husband and wife. A certificate of the proceedings 
is then publicly read, and signed by the parties, and afterward 

hy the relations and others as witnesses. Of such 
the Monthly-meeting keeps a record; as also of the births 
and burials of its members. A certificate of the date, of the 
name of the infant, and of its parents, signed by those present 
at the birth, is the subject of one of these last-mentioned 
records ; and an order for the interment, countersigned by the 
grave-maker, of the other. The naming of children is without 
. Burials are also conducted in a simple manner, 
The body, followed by the relations and friends, is sometimes, 
previously to interment, carried to a meeting; and ab the 
graye a pause is generally made; on both which occasions it 
frequently falls out, that one or more friends present haye 
somewhat to express for the edification of those who attend; 
but no religious rite is considered as an essential part of burial. 
Several Monthly-meetings compose a Quarterly-meeting, 
At the Quarterly-meeting are produced written answers from 
the Monthly-meetings, to certain queries respecting the con- 
duet of their members, and the meetings’ care over them, 
pais Be tein nea ces 

sent also in the form of answers to queries by representa- 
tives, to the Yearly-meeting, Appeals from the judgment of 
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great leading and indispensable rule, enjoined by our Lord, 
be observed by those who undertake to be active in it, ““ What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ‘,” it will prevent the censure of the church from falling 
on any thing but that which really obstructs the truth. Dis- 
cipline will then promote, in an eminent degree, that love of 
our neighbour which is the mark of discipleship, and without 
which a profession of love to God, and to his cause, is a vain 
pretence, “‘ He,” said the beloved disciple, “that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? And this commandment have we from him, 
that he who loveth God; love his brother also *.” 


* Matt, vii. 17. 5 1 John iv. 20, 21. 
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they all agree in 


ying the diving) ‘Teinity, 


and atonement of our Saviour’. 


§ 6. Kindred with the Socinians, are 
whom obtained celebrity in this cent 
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the larger communities, but which, for various reasons, should’ 
not be passed over in total silence. While the Arminian dis- 
putes in Holland were most warm, in the year 1619, arose that: 
class of people who hold sacred conventions twice a year at 
Rieixshurg in Holland, not far from Leyden, and who are known 
by the name of Collegiants. "The institution originated from three 
brothers, by the name of Koddeus, or van der Kodde; namely, 
John James, Hadrian, and Gishert ; obscure men, in rural life, 
» but according to report, pious, well acquainted with their 
bibles, and opposed to religious controversies. They were 
joined by one Anthony Cornelius, who was also an illiterate and 
obscure man. The descendants and followers of these men 
acquired the name of Collegiants, from the cireumstance that 
they called their assemblies Colleges. All persons may be ad- 
mitted into the society, who merely account the bible a divine 
book, and endeavour to live according to its precepts ; what- 
ever may be their opinions respecting God and the Christian 
religion. The brethren, who are considerably numerous in 
most of the cities and villages of Holland, Friesland, and West 
Friesland, assemble twice a week, namely on Sundays and 
Wednesdays ; and, after singing a hymn, and offering a prayer, 
they take up some passage of the New Testament, which they 
illustrate and explain. With the exception of females, whom 
they do not allow to speak in public, all persons, of whatever 
rank or order, are at liberty to bring forward their 

and offer them to the consideration of the brethren = and all are 
at liberty to oppose, modestly and soberly, whatever the breth- 
ren advance. They haye printed lists of the texts of seripture 
which are to be discussed at their several mectings, so that 
each person may examine the passages at home, and come pre- 
pared to speak, speak. ‘Twice a year, the brethren assemble at 
Rheinsberg, where they have spacious buildings, destined for 
the education of orphan children, and for the reception of 
strangers; and there spend four days together, in listening to 
exhortations to holiness and love, and in celebrating the Lord's 
supper. Here also, such as wish it, are baptized ; but it is in 
the ancient manner, immersing the whole body in water, The 
brethren of Friesland, at the present day, assemble once a year, ~ 
at Leeuwarden, and there observe the holy supper; because 
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other minor contests arose at the same time. The result of 
the whole was, that the Collegiants, in 1686, were split into 
two opposing sects, and held their conventions in separate edi- 
fiees at Rheinsburg. But on the death of the authors of these 
diseords, near the beginning of the next eentury, the schism 


§ 3. Slik Zatbdie; : Grocelvana; skcupaach Anaieeae 
genius, was first a Jesuit; being dismissed from their eociety, 
he joined the Reformed, and sustained the office of @ 
with reputation, in France, Switzerland, and Holland. ines 
length set up a new sect, which resided first at 
Zealand, and then at Amsterdam ; cx sheneein, ioe 
established itself at Hervorden, a town in Westphalia, under 
the patronage of Elizabeth, princess Palatine, the abbess. of 
Hervorden ; and being driven from that place, it removed to 
Altona, in 1672; and on the death of its founder in 1674, 
retired to the castle of Wiewert, in West Friesland; but it 
has long since become extinct. This sect was joined not only 
by several men of considerable learning, but also by that 
Minerva of the seventeenth century, the very learned lady of 
Utrecht, Anna Maria Schurmann. This little community did 
not wish to be thought to differ from the Reformed, in regard 


and austere model of sanctity for the imitation of his followers ; 
and conceived, that not only the invisible church, but also the 


striving after perfection in holiness. Several of his tracts are 
extant, which show him to have possessed a lively and ardent 


Seek Borate. Pvtenet Fatt ace 
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nesses are to be wholly disregarded, who charge his life and 
doctrine with many blemishes *, 

§ 4. Nearly at the same time, Antoinette Bourignon de la 
Porte, a lady of Flanders, boasted that she was inspired of 
God, and instructed supernaturally, to restore the christian 
and contentions of the different sects. This woman, who pos- 
sessed a voluble tongue, uncommonly ardent feelings, and an 
inexhaustible imagination, filled the provinces of Holland, and 
also Jutland, (where she spent some years,) with the fame of 
her flights of faney; and she persuaded some among the 
learned, as well as the ignorant and unlearned, to believe her 
declarations. After various sufferings and conflicts, she died 
at Franeker in Friesland, in the year 1680. It would require 
a prophet and diviner, to make out from her writings, which 
are numerous, a neat and consistent system of theology. For 


not by feeling, but by the understanding. Yet a reflecting 

who is versed in church history, may easily diseover 
that this woman, who had not full command of her reason, de- 
rived a large part of her oracles from the writings of the mystic 
doctors ; and what she derived from these sources, the extrava- 
gance of her fancy made worse than they were before. Neg- 
lecting all the details of her system, the substance of it is, that 
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religion consists in an internal emotion or sensation of the soul, 
and not in either knowledge or practice’. Among her patrons, 
the most distinguished were, Christian Bartholomew de Cordt, 
a priest of the Oratory at Mechlin, a Jansenist, who died on 
‘the island of Nordstrand in Jutland®; and Peter Poiret, a man 
of penetrating genius, and well versed in the Cartesian philoso- 
phy, who-has clearly evinced by his own example, that know- 
ledge and ignorance. reason and superstition, are not 86 matu- 
alls copaie te ia pithiey warinok Teside: Ie itp eia a eee 
hy their united energies engender monstrous 

§ 5. iat anete es bones ibiiee-vieid the samo(plang, 
and the same general character, was Jane Leade, who, near the 
end of the century, blinded not only many of the common 
people in England, but also some of the better informed, by 
her visions, her prophecies, her promises, and her doctrines 5 
and thus gave rise to the Philadephian Society. For she be- 
lieved in general, that all contentions among christians would 
wholly cease, and that the church of Christ would become the 
only, the perfectly united, and the most beautiful church here 
on earth ; provided all would commit their souls to the infernal 
teacher, to be moulded, enlightened, and governed by him, neg- 
lecting all other doctrines, precepts, and opinions. And she 
did not hesitate to give assurance, in the name of God, that 
such a church as she had conceived of, would be established 
before the end of the world. And the honest woman might 
with more confidence give this assurance, as she fully believed 
that her Philadelphian Society was that very church of Christ, 
in which alone the Holy Spirit resided and reigned. Her other 
discoveries, among which was the noted restoration of all things, 
need not be related. Zeade was less fortunate than Bourignon 


i, ‘Latin. 
and Ke ol. i 153, &e. this celebrated i 
— ‘etzerkistoric, vol. ii. p. e aera mystic ribeesphaiy 
# See concerning him, Mféller’s Cim~ tert ac the lida 
bria Litterata, tom. ii. p. 149. Theol. tom. iii. pt. i. pe 75- 
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in this respect, that she had not so eloquent and sagacious a 
counsellor as Poiret, to plead her cause. For her principal 
associates, John Pordage, a physician, and Thomas Bromley, 
were more distinguished for piety and a contemplative turn of 
mind, than for their power of reasoning and their eloquence. 


Pordage in particular, even surpassed our Boehmen, whom he 
greatly admired, in obscurity ; and instead of enlightening his 


readers, shocks them with his uncouth phraseology*. 


* See Jo. Wolf. Jaeger, Historia 
sacra at civilis Seculi XVII. decenn. x. 

. 9, &e. Peter Poiret, Bibliotheca 

ytizor. p. N61, 174, 288, 286, and 
others. Jane Leade, who died 1704, 
in the 8tst year of her age, spent near- 
ly her whole life in reading and recom- 
mending the writings of Boehm, and in 
penning down her own revelations and 
new results of divine truths. She was 
rich, and printed the whole at her own 
cost, Hence great numbers of her 
writings came before the public. The 
Philadelphian Society was established 
by her in 1697: the causes and rea- 
sons for ite institution, she published 
in 1698. Her writings fill eight vol- 


umes.—Pordage was first a preacher, 
but afterwards being deposed for his 
fanaticism, he became a physician. He 
was the most zealous promoter of the 
Boehmist doctrines and of the Phila- 
delphian Society in England. His 
rineipal work was his Ditine and true 
Vyaaphysics, in 3 vols. Bvo. He also 
wrote a ia Mystica; and died 
in 1698.—Bromley was his pupil and 
adherent, and wrote much on the 
Bible. In Holland, one Lot Fisher, a 
hysician, was a promoter of the Phila- 
Teiphian Society ; and he caused all 
the above works to be splendidly pub- 
lished in Dutch. ScAl.] 
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the principal subjects, ahd in a few words state the occurrences 
most worthy of notice in our own age. That the size of the 
book may not be unnecessarily awelled, authorities will be 
omitted. For what man of learning is so ignorant of the state 
of literature, as not to know, that there are innumerable works, 
rong whit our dry vend. josipi ‘narrative xiieith iS Blea 
and made i 

§ 2. MT Gc, mz htecn. ramped eile 
zeal, by papista and protestants, in Asia, America, and Africa. 
T say the christian mame, not the christian religion. For it is 
demonstrable, that very many of those whom the Romish 
missionaries persuade to forsake idolatry, show themselves to be 
christians only in name, and as to certain ceremonies and out- 
ward forms, not in reality and in spirit; nor do they quit 
superstition, but only exchange one species of it for another. 
Among the papists, the Jesuits, and among the Jesuits, the 
French especially, are represented as explaining genuine chris- 
tianity, with distinguished success, to barbarous nations which 
knew not God. And the fact isnot to be denied, provided it is 
allowable to call those people christians, who have some know- 
ledge of Christ, however imperfect it may be. At least it is 
true, that the French gathered large congregations of such 
christians in the East Indies, especially in the kingdoms of 
Carnate, Madura, and Marava, on the coast of Malabar, and 
in China, Tonquin, and elsewhere ; and also in some ii 
of America, since the time that Anthony Veri assumed the 
office of superintendent of the sacred missions, and by great 
efforts procured both men and money adequate for so great an 
undertaking. But these missionaries were so far from effacing 
the former stain upon the character of the Jesuit preachers, 
that they rather deepened it. For they are represented as 
pursuing their own honour and emolument rather than the 
interests of Christ; and as ingeniously corrupting strangely 
the holy religion of our Saviour in order to obtain the more 


proselytes, 
§ 3. The famous qpetes, he ee 
China advocated the cause of Christ well or ill among that 

cerning people, who are so exceedingly attached to their ancient 
rites; was decided in the year 1704, by Clement XI, in a 
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manner adyerse to the Jesuits. For he declared it criminal for 
the new christians to practise the rites of their ancestors ; and 
especially those rites by which the Chinese honour their deceased 
ancestors and Confucius. But this severe edict was considerably 
tuitigated in the year 1715; and, doubtless, for the sake of 
appeasing the angry Jesuits. For the pontiff decreed, that it 
is allowable for the teachers of the Chinese to designate the 
divine nature by the word Tien ; provided they add the word 
Tehu, to remove the ambiguity of the word Tien, and to make 
it appear that the christian teachers adored the Lord of heaven, 
(for this is the meaning of the phrase Tien-Tehu,) and not 
heaven itself. He also allowed those rites to be 

which gave so much offence to the adversaries of the Jesuits ; 


Clement, may keep in their houses tablets, on which are written 
in golden letters the names of their ancestors and of Confucius = 
they may lawfully honour them with lighted candles, with 
incense, and with tables set out with viands, fruits, and spices: 
nay, they may address these tablets and the graves of their 


into prison; where he died in the year 1710, Moezza- 
tarba, though much more cautious and prudent, returned 
2 ors erp ae eh ba ge Ip 
means be ~ oy oregon apse ars = 
the ancient customs and institutions of the country. At 
Fosoak, tin sata of croanity in China ting enema 
precarious and dubious, this controversy is entirely suspended. 


of the Jesuits’ adhering to a mar ana than 
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Ree apstedsceahases lsd bptincin the noblest. 
and most successful is the institution of Frederic 1V., king of 
Denmark ; who, in the year 1706, sent out missionaries to 


not in vain, for the conversion of some of the nations bordering 
‘on Siberia. 
§ 5. While the glory of Jesus Christ has been 
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§ 7. The Romish church in this century has been governed 
by Clement X1. [a.. 1700—21.] Tnnocent XLT. [1721—24,] 
Benedict XMM. (1724—30.] Clement XIL. [1730—40,] Bene~ 
dict XIV. [1740—58.] All these may be 
wise, and learned men, if compared with the pontiff off formar 
times. The most distinguished of them for learning and 
erudition are Clement XI. and the present pontiff, Benedéct 
XIV., whose former name was Prosper de Lambertini. The 
most distinguished for piety, or rather for a show of it, was 
Benedict XU1. This last-named pontiff attempted, by means 
of a council which he held in the Lateran palace in 1725, the 
acts and decrees of which have been published, to correct the 
greater evils in the church, and to reform the very corrupt 
morals of the clergy of every rank. But the event did not 
answer his expectations. Nor will Benedict XTV. be more 
successful; who is now attempting the same thing, though by 
different means. Moreover, the modern pontiffs differ exeeed- 
ingly from their predecessors in the extent of their preroga- 
tives, and in their power and influence. For the sovereign 
princes and states, though they treat the pontiffs personally 
with high respect and honour, yet are continually 
and humbling the cour? of Rome, which they wisely dis- 
eriminate from the pontiff. This appears, among other things, 
from the contests of the pontiffs in the present age with the 
kings of France, Portugal, Sardinia, and Naples; in which the 
pontiffs have uniformly been obliged to succumb, 

§ 8. A reconciliation of the protestants with the papists, if 
we except some feeble efforts of certain individuals, has not 
been seriously and earnestly attempted ; nor indeed was it 
hardly possible. For those who formerly attempted this thing, 
endeavoured principally to gain over the protestants by 
explaining away and lowering down the [most offensive] 
Romish doctrines; but Clement X1. deprived the pacificators 
of this their principal resource by publishing that very noted 
decree, called the Bull Unigenitus. For this has shown most 
clearly, that on most of the points which obliged our ancestors 
to separate from the Romish communion, the present doctrine 
of the papists is precisely the same as it formerly appeared to 
be. ‘This disclosure being made, it became manifest, that 
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those who had formerly offered us peace on very conciliatory 
terms, had only laid a trap for us, by their pretended exposi- 
tions of the Romish faith, and that no confidence whatever 
could be reposed on the promises of such men. ‘ 
§ 9. The intestine discords, which greatly disquieted the 
Romish community in the preceding century, were so far from 
being composed and settled in this, that they have rather 
acquired new strength, and raged with increased animosity, 
The Jesuits still contend with the Dominicans and others; 
though with a little more decorum, and more covertly. The 
Franciscans are at variance with the Dominicans, There is 
also dispute respecting the nature and lawfulness of the Chinese 
rites. It would be endless to enumerate all the contests which 
disturb and disquiet every part of the widely-extended Romish 
church, sometimes more slightly and sometimes more violently. 
The principal controversy now dividing the papal empire is that 
of the Jansenists; which is carried on with various results, 
i in France and the Netherlands. The Jansenists, 
or Augustinians as they choose to be called, are inferior to the 
Jesuits in numbers, power, and influence ; but are their equals 
in fortitude, sagacity, and erudition; and their superiors in 
sanctimoniousness, and that superstition which dazzles the eyes 
ofthe multitude. In France they are oppressed and persecuted, 
but in the Netherlands they find a ready asylum. The greatest. 
part of the papists in the Spanish Netherlands, and all those 
in the United Netherlands, adhere to the Jansenist doctrines. 
The Dutch papists at this day have almost separated them- 
selves from the Roman pontiff; though they profess the closest 
adherence to the communion of the Romish church: nor are 
cithor the threatenings or the entreaties of the Romish prelate 
able to reduce these rebellious Batavians to subordination. 
$§ 10. The greatest support of the Jansenist cause, both in 
the preceding century and in this, was the New Testament of 
the very learned and pious Paschasius Quesnel, one of the 
Presbyters of the Oratory, which he translated into French, 
and accompanied with notes calculated to awaken a sense of 
i For the marrow of the Jansenist doctrines is very 
elegantly and ingeniously wrought into these notes, so as to 
infuse it the more agreeably into the mind of the reader. To 
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destroy the influence of this most pernicious engine, the Jesuits 
induced Lewis XIV., king of France, to solicit a public con- 
demnation of the book from the Roman pontiff, Clement X11. 
The pontiff complied with the wishes of the king, or rather of 
the Jesuits, and issued in the year 1718 the celebrated Bull or 
decree, which from its first words is called Unigenitus, and in 
which one hundred and one propositions taken from that book 
are proscribed, This edict was of some advantage to the cause 
of the Jesnits, but it was of immense disadvantage to the 
whole Romish ehurch; as the wiser men in it themselves 
admit, For not to mention that the protestants learned from 
‘it, that the Romish community religiously held fast her former 
corruptions, the subjects of the pontiff, who had no attachment 
to the Jansenist doctrines, and who were solicitous only to 
advance truth and piety, were exceedingly offended at this 
decree. Besides, the Jansenian schism was widened by it, and 
rendered more bitter and violent. 

§ 11. The most violent contests were produced by this 
unhappy edict, especially in France. Many of the bishops, 
and a Yast number of influential, pious, and learned men, both 
among the clergy and the laity, appealed from it to a future 
general council. And especially Lewis Anthony Noailles, the 
archbishop of Paris, manfully opposed it, regardless of the 
resentments both of the pontiff and the king. These strenuous 
defenders of the Gallic liberty and oS of their 
fathers, the pontiffs, kings, and Jesuits, laboured to subdue 
all sorts of punishments and indignities: and in part they 
subdue them. For many became exiles, and retired among 
their brethren in Holland: others were coerced, by violence 
and fear, to approve the decree of the pontiff: and others, 
being deprived of their livings, their honours, and their offices, 
removed to foreign countries. At length the matter was carried 
so far, that this papal edict was declared to be a law of the 
land. All these measures reduced the nation to some degree 
of quietude; but they by no means purged it of enemies to 
‘the pontiff. Every part of France abounds with Appellants, 
‘as they are called, who are only waiting for a convenient oppor- 
tunity for renewing the old controversy, which has never ‘been 
properly settled. 
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§ 12. Amidst these calamities, the Jansenists had 
resources by which to defend themselves and their 
against so many powerful enemies, namely, the press 
miracles. Accordingly, they attacked the pontiff and 
Jesuits in numberless publications, many of which 
written with elegance and solidity, have produced great 
and as human aids proved insufficient, they called in 
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actuated by the Holy Spirit, and uttered prophecies, often of 
the most insipid character, by which however the multitude, as 
is usual, were greatly affected. But the prudence of the 
French court put an end to these commotions also: so that, 
as things now are, the Jansenists have no other means of 
defence but their genius and their pens. 

§ 13. Of the Greek and Oriental church very little can be 


of the emperor Peter the Great, adopted better regulations of 
their church. Yet there still remain yast numbers in that 
immense empire who would be better pleased with the rude 
system of their ancestors: and there are some who, if they were 
able, would exterminate the protestants and the followers of 
other religions with fire and sword. This is manifest, especially, 
from a work of Stephen Jarorski against the heretics, The 
Greeks are said to meet with more indulgence from their 
Muhammedan masters. The Nestorians and Monophysites in 
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Asia and Africa perseveringly refuse communion with the 
Romish see, notwithstanding all the promises and arguments 
of the papal missionaries. The pontiffs have several times 

contemplated a new inission to the Abyssinians; but have 
not yet been able to discover a way to elude the vigilance of 
that nation so hostile to the Romish religion. Nor is there 
even a tolerable prospect that the embassy now preparing at 
Rome to the emperor of Abyssinia will meet with success. 
The Monophysites in Asia extend the limits of their church 
as they have opportunity; and not long since they gained 
over a part of the Nestorians inhabiting the maritime coasts of 
India. 

§ 14. The Lutheran church celebrated, in peace and tran- 
quillity, the secular festival of its religion in 1717, and that of 
the Augsburg Confession in 1730. It received no small acces- 
sion a few years since, by means of that multitude which 
abandoned the territories of Saltzburg and Berehtolsgadden, in 
order to profess the pure religion without fear, and emigrated, 
some to Prussia, others to Holland, and others to America 
and other countries. The Lutheran church has likewise been 
increased in consequence of its extension to America and Asia; 
nor are the Lutheran congregations small in those distant 
regions. In Germany, on the other hand, as appears from the 
public documents and from numerous complaints, it has in 
various places been much oppressed by the adherents to the 
Roman pontiff, and been very unjustly deprived of a part of its 


§ 15. No change could take place in the doctrines and 
regulations of the Lutheran church ; because the ancient con- 
fessions and canons, by which the public faith and discipline 
were ascertained, remained as formerly. But the method of 
teaching and inculcating these doctrines was not uniformly the 
same. At the commencement of the century, it seemed very 
generally to be the aim to restore every part of christianity to 
fi sat eiplicty, andl to-azcladis alt yhllomsgha miei 
and reasonings. But in process of time many fell into the 
opinion, that christianity could by no means maintain its 
ground, unless it was supported by the aids of philosophy, 
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should at length be converted into a mere political engine 
for the security of civil government, if the opinions of some of 
these men should acquire authority. 

§ 16. The immense licentiousness of thinking, and of spread- 
ing among the common people even the vilest and most sense- 
less opinions, which began to prevail in the preceding century, 
has increased and become more confirmed, every where among 
us, in the present century. Hence there have arisen, and still 
arise at the present time, so many persons, some of them full 
of fanatical folly, some delirious and beside themselves, some 
the fabricators of new religions, who freely divulge all their 
dreams, and every where produce departures from the esta- 
blished rules of faith and practice, or excite discords and con- 
tentions. Besides those already named, the following are 
notorious: John Tennhart, John Geo. Gichtel, John William 
Ueberfeld, John Geo. Rosenbach, Geo. Christoph. Brendel, John 
Christoph, Seizen, Anthony Roemeling, and many others ; who 
either boast of being guided by a divine impulse, or offer to 
the credulous multitude, in different ways, and with different 
success, their fancied modifications and improvements of the 
church. These men have been opposed by our theologians in 
numerous publications : but many of them were unworthy of 
confutation. The greatest part have become convicted of 
their folly, by the course of events and actual results, rather 
than by arguments and reasoning. For as men of this 
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character start up of a sudden, so for the most part they soon 
ruin their own cause, either by their indiscretions, or by their 
corrupt morals and base conduct, or lastly by their disagree- 
iment among themselves. 

§ 17. Many place the Herrenhutters in this class, or those 
who first associated at Herrenhut in Lusatia, under the illustrious 
count Zinzindorf, and who afterwards increasing, have spread 
themselves through a large part of Europe, and even travelled 
to the Indies, Tartary, and the utmost bounds of the earth. 
They tell us they are descendants of those Bohemian and 
Moravian brethren, who in the fifteenth century were excited 
by the preaching and example of Jokn Huss to cast off the 
Romish yoke. They might more correctly call themselves 
imitators of those brethren : for it is conceded by all, that only 
a very small part of this new fraternity consists of Bohemians 
and Moravians; and it is very uncertain also, whether such of 
them as are Bohemians by descent, are the posterity of those 
ancient Bohemian brethren. They declare, further, that they do 
not differ from the Lutherans in regard to doctrines, but onlyin 
their customs and regulations, in which they come near to the 
ancient Bohemians. But many question whether they here 
assert the truth; and are suspicious that these new brethren 
adopt the language of the Lutherans while among the Lutherans, 
the more readily to obtain toleration ; and that in reality they 
are a mixture of people of various characters and sentiments. 
However this may be, it is at least difficult to understand why 
‘they are so zealous to extend their particular sect, if they 
differ from us only in their customs and mode of discipline, 
For whoever truly follows Jesus Christ, will care little how the 
christian community is constituted and regulated ; because he 
knows that religion does not consist in external rites and regu- 
lations, but in faith and love. 

§ 18. This progress of superstition among us, as many 
supposed, nothing could arrest except philosophy. And hence 
‘the cultivation of philosophy, which was apparently neglected 
towards the close of the preceding century, was not only 
revived, but was prosecuted by many with great 
‘The general method of philosophizing, which I have called the 
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metaphysical, obtained preference before all others. This, the 
superlative genius of Godfrey William von Leibnits elucidated 
elegantly, and cast into a better | + but it was the very 


system; and,—what was entirely a new thing, and never 
before attempted,—gave it the form of a mathematical science. 
In this improved state, most of those who search after truth 
and certainty were exceedingly captivated with it, and eagerly 
applied it to the explanation and confirmation of the truths of 
revealed religion. But this gave very great dissatisfaction to 
many good men, who were anxious for the safety of the trath 
taught us by Christ: and henee the old conflict between 
philosophy and theology, piety and reason, was revived ; and 
was urged on with great vehemence for a series of years. For 
many are of opinion that this metaphysical philosophy imbues 
the minds of young men with sentiments hostile to all religion 
and worship, with arrogance also, contempt for divine revela- 
tion, excessive confidence in human reason, and other vices; 
and that it does not throw light and dignity around theology, 
but rather darkness and ignominy. 
-§ 19. In proof of the correctness of this opinion respecting 
the tendency of this philosophy, they appeal especially to the 
ease of Larcrence Schmid, of Schweinfurt, who is commonly 
called the Wertheim translator, from the place where he re- 
sided. This man, by no means destitute of abilities, and very 
well versed in the philosophy in question, projected a new 
German translation of the Bible, to serve as the foundation or 
basis of a new body of divinity drawn up according to the 
‘strict rules of demonstration, which he had in contemplation. 
But the project was disastrous to him. For scarcely had he 
aspecimen of the work, ina translation of the in- 
spired books of Moses, when he was not only attacked in 
numerous publications, but was accused before the supreme 
tribunal of the Germanic empire, asa capital enemy of the 
christian religion, and a caviller at divine truth. The chief 
le nae a a haar ea ar 
in the books of Moses, which designated or foretold 
coming of Messiah, in such a manner as to give them a 
different signification. He was therefore thrown into prison, 
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to be tried for his life. But he escaped from 
saved himeel by Hight 
controversies and contentions of this age have 
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controversy has gradually abated as time rolled on, 
present seems to be reduced nearly to the single point, 
whether an irreligious man may have true and certain know- 
some sort of illumination ; which 
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§ 21. ‘The Reformed choreh not: only preserves the same 
aspect which was above described, but studies to make it still 
more her appropriate characteristic’. For 


on in 

‘pro a hosn wo ae Re- ship, and in several instances having 
an 

church 
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in exact accordance with them, but is supposed to fulfil his 
duty if he holds up the great and primary truths of 
and aveids too much familiarity with the papiate and Socinians. 
Hence, in this very ample community, at the present day, 
Tofralapsarians, and Universalists 
[i-@. believers in a universal atonement), live amicably togo- 
ther; and with united efforts, strive to extenuate and lessen 
the importance of those contests, that divide the christians 
‘There are indeed some, especially among the Swiss, the Ger- 
mans, and the Dutch, who are greatly troubled at this modera- 
tion, and deplore bitterly the loss of the ancient purity and 
rigour, and occasionally wax warm and attack the despisers of 
their ancient discipline. But the others, who are greatly supe- 
rior in numbers, respectability, and power, care little for their 
resentments. 

§ 22. Whoever therefore duly considers the whole subject, 
must freely acknowledge, that neither the Lutherans nor the 
Arminians have any longer ground for controversy with the 
Reformed church, but only with individual doctors of this 
family. For this church leaves every one at liberty to think as 
he pleases, on those points which were formerly the ground of 
its separation from the Lutherans and Arminians, and deems 
the fundamentals of religion safe, however those points are ex- 
plained. And yet this very moderation thwarts the designs of 
such as would effect a union between the Lutherans and the 
Reformed. For those among us who are strenuous for ortho- 
doxy, complain, that the Reformed open the door of salvation 
too wide, and that they offer communion and friendship not 
only to us, but to all the sectarians. When therefore, about 
twenty years ago, [thus wrote Mosheim in 1741. The precise 
year of Pyaff’s attempts for a union was 1719. Schl.) when 
certain excellent men among us, (at the head of whom was 
Christopher Matth. Pfaff, aman on many accounts venerated 
and renowned,) took very great pains to effect a union between 
us and the Reformed, the majority [of the Lutherans] s0 

opposed the object, both by action and by publica- 
tions, that it was soon abandoned. 

§ 23, The English church, which holds the first rank among 


the Reformed, is the same now that it was in the time of Wil- 


nobility of the realm, and the greatest part of the people, But 
toleration is granted to the Puritans or Presbyterians, and to 
appellation of Nonconformists. Those, however, who are par~ 
ticularly acquainted with English affairs tell us, that the Non- 
conformists diminish continually, and that this gradual diminu- 
tion is ascribable to the mildness and gentleness of the bishops 
towards them. The Episcopalians are of two sorts. Some 
believe the government by bishops to be of divine institution ; 
and they exalt and magnify immoderately the prerogatives of 
the church. Others are more temperate; and though they 
fully believe that an ecclesiastical government by bishops is 
more holy and more perfect than any other, and think that 
great eare should be taken to prevent the clergy from becoming 
subject to the will and authority of kings and magistrates; 
yet they do not think the name of a church is improperly 
applied to a community in whieh there are no bishops; and 
they are temperate in defending the prerogatives of prelates 
among christians’. These two parties are sometimes engaged 
in sharp contests; a striking example of which occurred in the 
present century. For the present bishop of Winchester, 
Benjamin Hoadley, aman eminent for talents and 
a se ster-antagslreterearysfirtraresaone 
officers, and confined it within narrow limits, On 
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that these contests will wholly cease, since the Newtonian mode 
of philosophizing has expelled the Cartesian from the Dutch 
universities. Of the Roéllian disputes, we have already given 
an account. Frederick ean Leenhof, in the year 1703, fell 
under suspicion of being a Spinozist: and was attacked by 
many, on account of a book he published, entitled Heaven upom 
earth (Coclum in terris); in which he taught that a christian 
should always be joyful, and never mourn or be sorrowful. 
who published several tracts in the vernacular tongue, in which 
he speculated concerning the divine nature, as if he viewed it 
to be an energy pervading the whole material universe, and 
operative in all parts of it. The most recent contests are 
those of James Saurin and Paul Maty. The former a minister 
of the gospel at the Hague and distinguished for his genius 
and eloquence, if he erred at all, erred very slightly. For, if 

we except a few inaccurate and unwary expressions, he deviated 
Eden tke’ eonnact: dottsine -only jin: thiavone pales 
thought it sometimes lawful to deceive men by our speech, for 
the sake of accomplishing some great good*, Most of the 
Reformed churches, it is to be noted, adopted the principle of 
Augustine, that, every deception and every falsehood is sinful. 
The other, namely Maty, committed a much greater fault. 
For in order to explain the profound mystery of three persons 
in one God, and to render it easy to be understood, he assumed 
that the Son and the Holy Spirit are two finite beings, created 
by God, who at a certain time became united to God". 

§ 26. In Switzerland, especially in the canton of Bern, the 
Formula Consesus, which has been already mentioned, produced 
very fierce disputes. In the year 1718 the magistrates of Bern 
required all public teachers, and particularly those of the uni- 
yersity and church of Lausanne, (in whom there was supposed 
to be some stain of error,) to assent to this Mormula, and to 
receive it as the pattern of their faith: for it had for some 
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though zealously attached to Romish opinions, gave them a 
severe blow in the Austrian dominions, about the year 1753, 
by bestowing her confidence upon Van Swieten and De Haen, 
two physicians, who were members of the Jansenistie church 
at Utrecht. carcass Pape 
men of similar principles ; and schemes of ecclesiastical reform 
were far from slowin courting notice from the Austrian 
Toe monate bodes were Marked et for diminution, te 
from episcopal authority were said to demand abo- 
lition, the established intercourse with Rome was blamed as 
excessive, and it was proposed to place the church really under 
the control of the state’. Under all such attacks, the papal 
see had long found effectual means of resistance in the Jesuits, 
but their order now stood very low in public estimation: the 
40 norris ripest ne aber 
circles ; politicians complained of its encroaching spirit ; and 
an infidel school was rising to irresistible importance in Franee, 
which fastened upon Jesuitism with peculiar severity, because 
it was a main prop of the existing religious establishment. 
This pernicious school may date its origin from the reign of 
Lewis XIV. when Bayle, and some other men of talent, as- 


hitherto 
thought wholly above assault. The halt of implicit erodeone 
being thus broken, Frenchmen turned a scrutinizing eye 
upon the Romish church, and, confounding its palpable 
weaknesses with Christianity itself, the country beeame over- 
spread with an obstinate, seoffing contempt for revelation alto- 
gether. Its most active defenders, the Jesuits, naturally became 
extremely odious ; they were, however, not only on the watch 
to check infidelity, but also to proscribe Jansenism, and this 
latter kind of activity rendered them quite as agreeable to 
many influential ecclesiastics, as the former. To discourage 
Huguenot opinions, it had been an approved practice to deny 
the sacraments to such as could not produce certificates of 
confession, signed by an orthodox priest. A clergyman ex- 
tended this principle to Jansenism ; for which he was fined by 


1 Continuation of the Summary of Mosheim, by the Rev. C.'T. Collins, ii. 193, 
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the parliament of Paris. That court also, in the year 1752, 
issued a prohibition against all acts tending to schism, and all 


from the principle of prosecuting priests who withheld the 
sacraments, and met a royal order for the discontinuance of all 
such processes by a warm remonstranee. Lewis now dispersed 
and exiled the refractory members ; but he found public opinion 
so decidedly in their favour, that he soon recalled them. The 
archbishop of Paris was next banished from the capital, for 
keeping the dispute alive ; and a council was called in 1755, for 
the purpose of settling the question. This body applied to the 
pope, and he wrote an equivocal letter to the king, throwing 
upon him the decision. Lewis at length held one of those 
despotic sessions, called a bed of justice, and by this, in con- 
nexion with another arbitrary exercise of power, he so dis- 
gusted the parliament, that it refused any longer to exercise its 
functions. The Jesuits were highly elated by the seeming 
triumph thus gained for them by despotism. It was, however, 
fatal to their order in France, the nation being now fully per- 
suaded that its influence was quite incompatible with any sub- 
stantial amelioration of public institutions *. 

§2. In Portugal, the Jesuits were grown even still more ob- 
noxious. They had long possessed great power in that country, 
but the leading men were become weary of it, from its vexatious 
interference with every public transaction. The reigning mon- 
arch, Joseph I. especially, was anxious to emancipate 
and his people from a control which left free agency to neither, 
As a necessary consequence, he was detested by the order; and 
when some disappointed nobles conspired against his life, three 
Jesuits, of whom Malagrida is the one most remembered, 


_? Continuation of Mosheim, by Charles Coote, LL.D. Lond, 1826, 
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to the guilty parties’, He had a very narrow escape, on the 
3d of September, 1758, and his hatred of the Jesuits now 
knew no bounds. He suppressed their colleges, accused the 
order of usurping an authority and using an influence in Para- 
guay ', highly prejudicial to the interests of both Portugal and 

and would not rest until it was wholly rooted out from 


which was upon the imitation of other courts *. 
§ 3. In France, the parliament, now reinstated, aS 
resolute as ever in jing priests who denied the sacra- 


8 ce eden nan bei es 5: 
fuge,—the trade of Jesuitism, like every thing connected with 
it, being really under the direction of its head, who was, there- 
fore, with all his inforiors, responsible for commercial payments, 
- in fact, for every undertaking in which a Jesuit engages. 
of this plea brought forth a merciless exposure 
rio exhibiting it as a combination of the most dangerous 
kind, blindly moving, with an admirable machinery, at the dis- 
cretion of a foreigner, and a small council of artful assistants. 


ever, declined ; and, in consequence, the parliament ordained in 


decided that i mortal one, neieat the Jevuits, 
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1762, that French Jesuits should lay aside the habit of their 
order, cease to live in socicties, and to obey alien superiors. 
In some quarters, a violent clamour was raised against this or- 
donnance, as founded upon ex-parte statements, which were, in 
fact, untrue. But the French nation was not affected by any 
such demonstrations; and in 1764, the order was suppressed, 
by the parliaments of Paris, Normandy, and Britany. The 
pope vainly interposed his authority against the assumption of 
such a power by tribunals merely lay ; his bull was suppressed 
in France, by a parliamentary deerce ; in Portugal, the king 
was bold enough to declare it inoperative *. 

§ 4. Spain would not be behind other Romish countries in 
the war against Jesuitism. In 1767, the temporalities of the 
order in that country were seized, and the members of it 
banished’. Vainly, however, did the Romish powers press for 
a papal dissolution of the obnoxious body. While Clement 
XI. lived, it had a protection upon which it could securely 
depend. His successor, the celebrated Francis Laurence Gan- 
ganelli, a Franciscan friar, proved more tractable ; he took 
the name of Clement XIV., and became known, from the 
enlightened liberality of his sentiments, as the Protestant pope. 
But although ready, above most of his predecessors, to consider 
fully any question proposed to him, he was not willing to take 
60 decided a step a3 the suppression of the most influential re- 
ligious order in existence, without mature deliberation. When, 

ingly, powerful courts earnestly recommended the sup- 
pression of Jesuitism, Ganganelli did not suffer himself to be 
betrayed into any unjust and impolitie haste: he took four 
years for deliberation, referred the question to a commission 
instituted for inquiry, considered everything said both for and 

the society, and read every important publication on 
both sides", At length he came to a conviction, that the 
Romish world, in the wish that it generally expreased for the ex- 
tinction of the Jesuitic order, was perfectly right. Accordingly, 
in 1778, he suppressed it, as no longer answering the ends of 
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pensidered as, verified. by the. event. He lived, however, in 

tranquillity and health, more than eight months after the soci- 
ety was abolished ; still, not without occasional apprehensions 
of the vengeanee which he knew himself to have provoked. 
But he said, that if it were his lot to become a victim, he should 


one day after dinner, in the Passion Week of 1774, and it con- 
tinued with various degrees of intensity, until the 22d of the 
following September, when he died. After death, his corpse 
rapidly became excessively discoloured and offensive; which 
circumstances, taken in connexion with the firm health that he 
had enjoyed up to the time of his seizure, and the exasperation 
of the Jesuits, made people consider him to have been poi- 
soned. To account for the accomplishment of this in a manner 
80 gradual, the mischief was attributed to the acquetfa, a deadly 
alsbrian: drug, ssid to have the property of destroying life in 
a lingering way*. Saliectti, an eminent physician, did, indeed, 
Seis Aaldhite caturalinmncn and the disbelief of slow poi- 
sons, which has gained ground with the increase of knowledge, 
is now highly favourable to the admission of such a view. But 
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5. After the suppression of their order by that authority 
Pi gta to regard with slavish | i and its ex- 


§ 6. But although governments hostile to the papal church 
were thus blindly bent upon nursing the discomfited remnant 
of her most effective defenders, she still continued to receive 


nion, he really cared little or nothing for doctrinal questions, 
and was quite willing to let his subjects enjoy all their old 
opinions, and many of their old superstitions, if he could only 
increase his own power at the expense of the church. He 
began by imposing restrictions upon bulls and rescripts from 
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jects. Sirites ciecinas theta; efi Burpee age Beres 
judgments than his own, he made light of his advanced age, 
and undertook a journey to Vienna. He was received with 
great courtesy there, but very closely watched, and found him- 


amused 

might really be interested in its suecess*, Joseph's 
example was not lost upon other Romish countries: even 
Spain and Portugal showed symptoms of awakening from the 
deep papal lethargy which had long weighed them down, The 
eabinet of Madrid claimed privileges analogous to those of the 
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2 PRP ICRP ‘Thus, a general spirit of revolt 
arose throughout the papal world. 

§ 7. The emperor Joseph's brother, and eventual successor, 
‘Leopold, who was originally plied on the grand ducal throne of 
‘Tuscany, preceded him in attacking the abuses of Romanism 
there. So carly as the year 1770), he caused a collection to be 
made and published, exposing the weak parts of the papal system. 
In this were exhibited, among other matters equally unsatisfac- 
tory to the dominant church, the steps by which papal power has 
been established. Tuscany was invited to consider the transfer 
of the imperial court from Rome to Constantinople, the Roman 
bishop’s adroit, improvement of the iconoclastic re-action, and 
his legitimation of the Carlovingian kings on the throne of 
France’, All these, indeed, are trite historical facts; but they 
are little known to the mass of men, and they tend to account 
for papal greatness in a manner injurious to its hold upon the 
religious feelings of mankind. Subsequently, Leopold abolished 
the inviolability of those numerous asylums which the churches 
of his country afforded, encouraging the vicious in crimes, and 
rendering them almost careless of detection. Officers of justice 
were allowed to drag offenders from these privileged places, but 
their sanctity was still so far respected as. to entitle criminals 
to a lower punishment than they would have undergone, if 
captured under ordinary cireumstances*. Attempts were also 
made to wean the people from some of the grosser supersti- 
tions. A violent clamour was raised against these obvious 
advances to social improvement, both at Rome and elsewhere. 
Leopold was compared to Henry VIIL., and his principal ecele- 
siastical adviser, Scipio de Ricci, bishop of Pistoia and Prato, 
was denounced as a manifest heretic‘. The grand duke, how- 
ever, stood immoveably to his purpose; rendering the clergy 
liable to the same taxation as other men*; taking measures 
for securing the independence of his church upon Rome, or any 
other foreign authority; restraining females of tender age from 
binding themselves by monastic yows; diminishing ehurch 
pageantry; suppressing the Inquisition; preventing spiritual 

? Coote, 235, * Ibid. 168, 


* Memoirs io de Ricci, i. 273. ? Ibid. 72. 
ven fh tion h 
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‘ courts from trying laymen ; bringing the clergy under the civil 


jects above her baser superstitions. In France, it seemed, 
one time, as if no terms of any kind would again be made 
popery. The church of that country was very 
sessing, besides tithes, nearly half of the land*, and hen 

ares canara arms meester seh arr 
which ranged all over the kingdom; especially after 
popular infusion which flowed from the assistance given to 
revolted colonies of British North America. It had lost 
much of its hold upon the superior elasses of society, from 


it 


FeeRET 


E 


enlightened age was bound to overthrow. Even the inferior 
clergy were very little of a counterpoise to this growing mass 
of ireeligions prejudice. They were, indeed, highly respected 
generally among their poor parishioners, to whom they rendered 


a loose degree of attachment for the ecclesiastical institutions 
of their country as a whole. Their own cireumstances were 
generally straitened; those of their superiors the reverse. Now, 
men will commonly bear this inequality with tolerable patience, 
under the buoyancy of hope, when the wealth or splendour in 
sight may also be within reach. But this alleviation of his 
narrow lot was hardly open to the humble French ecclesiastie, 
however sanguine might be his temperament. It is true, that 
the excessive advantages of birth, which really were the cancer 


* Ibid. 220, + Alison's French Recolution, Edinb. 1833. i, 76. 
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of France before the revolution, did not 


operate 
the church. Any one of her sons might rise to the 


Rijhoat ignition + nnd vocesionally auch's'etaristn Soli aia 
started from inferior life. But practically, there was little or 
no hope of this. ‘The ecclesiastical grandee was nearly always 
the kinsman or near connexion of lay grandees: by their 
influence he had gained his easy and splendid position; in 
their society, and with their habits, he spent his time ; he was, 
in fact, a man of fashion, no less than they, though with more 
learning, and some external differences; and he 

nurtured all that insolent consciousness of belonging to a\eawe 
indefeasibly superior, which the higher French inherited from 
the long and jealous possession of exclusive, unjust, irritating 
privileges. The inferior clergyman was thus kept at a galling 
distance from the more fortunate members of his own profes- 
sion; and feeling hardly any thing in common with them, he 
was easily led into the same views, as to their pretensions and 
position, nae wert hog one ore ee 
aristocracy. Hence it happened, that when the long-branded 
and exeluded classes began to clamour with a voice of thunder 
for the rights of merit without hereditary advantages, the 
parochial clergy generally were found among the sssailing 
party*. Upon the personal merits of the superior clergy, very 
different impressions have prevailed ; some representing them as 
mcr setae a rtm arias? se 
Most probably, the latter was their preponderating character, 

however it may have been kept out of sight during the stems 
of the revolution, which was indisposed against an aeknow- 
Iedgement of merit in any wealthy quarter, but least of all in 

and aristocratic ecclesiastics. 

§ 9. While France was preparing for that meeting of the 
States-General, which revolutionized the country, the clergy, 
as might be expected, immediately split into two parties, with 
all the elements of mutual repulsion. Deputies were chosen, 
by the prelacy with aristocratic views; by the great body of 
ecclesiastics, with democratic. To these latter delegates, as to 
the others from inferior life, an undue weight was impolitiely 


* Alison, 110, 
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Third Estate. None felt more keenly the alteration thus 
given to their position than the higher clergy, who looked wi 


lower cleric opti, who may joined the lay Thied Estate, 
which before was wanting’, Nothing could show ni 


probably, those most active in the abolition meant that it 
should’. Within a few months afterwards’, the immense 


the compensation given bore a strange disproportion to the 
property seized: about one-fifth of their former incomes was 
all that the government proposed to allow’, and the opulent 
ecclesiastics of France were thus reduced at once to a lower 
station than was rightfully their own, and than the interests of 
religion really required, It is, indeed, easy to say, and such 
sayings are eagerly applauded by the selfish and envious 
majority of mankind, that ecclesiastics will never want their 
due influence in society, unless wanting to themselves. Such 
seeming truisins are, however, liable to that charge of error which 
seldom fails to lurk in abstract generalities: the truth is, that 
high qualifications, manly Denis asians suffi- 

cient influence over society, cannot be secured to the clergy any 


© Alison, 127. * Nov, 1789. Ibid, 210. 
7 Thid. 41. » Ibid, 212, 
* Ibid, 166. 169, 
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more than to other men, unless there is a considerable infusion 
among them of that pecuniary ease which allures talent, re 
presses the assumptions of wealth, and commands the respect 
of poverty. But such liberal discernment of the trath is never 
to be expected from aspiring masses of men generally in 
narrow circumstances, like the revolationary legislators of 
France. They would not even listen to arguments in favour 
of the inviolability of chureh-property, founded on its 
acquisition from the pious munificence of individuals, Nothing 
could be patiently heard, but assertions that it was all publie 
property: a convenient view, which placed it entirely at the 
disposal of the dominant party. Ecclesiastical revenues having 
been seized, the chureh itself was quickly placed upon a new 
footing ; bishoprics were reduced to the same number as the 
; both prelates and inferior incumbents were to 


bents, under pain of deprivation, should swear to maintain 
the new constitution, This oath was refused by a great 
majority of the clerical body; and that proseription 


be required than that of liberty, equality, and morality, Equal 
deprayity and folly were exhibited by others of the revolu- 
tionary bishops and clergy ; religion was now trampled 
under foot in all parts of France; the plate and every thing 
else of any value in churches were seized ; religious offices of 
every kind were discontinued; and, to complete the mad insults 


* Alison, 216, * Nay, 27,1790. hit, Si. 
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Goddess of Reason. Henceforth, that venerable church was to 
ae gual Ban See Oe Tn 
1794, this war against revelation was completed by the formal 
abolition of the Christian sabbath. Not only the names of the 


instead of four weeks’. Every tenth day was to be one of 
rest, instead of every seventh: an immense loss to the labouring 
classes, who were thus defrauded of one-fourth of the 

for which they had been immemorially indebted to Christianity. 
Surely, such of them as had any space left in their hearts for 
sound feeling, or in their heads for sound reasoning, must have 
now begun to suspect that their real friends were not among 

claimants 


took the name of Theophi *. They opened four temples 
in Paris, where a sort of liturgy was chaunted, and moral dis- 
courses the it attractions of an altar being sup- 


plied by an immense basket filled with beautiful flowers, as an 
emblem of the creation. The vain coxcombs, however, who 
figured in these pretended religious observances, rapidly fell 
into contempt, when the first novelty of their performances was 
gone. So ephemeral, indeed, was their importance, that all 
mention of them would be almost superfluous, were not their 
appearance at such a time an undeniable evidence that men 
must have religion of some sort. 

§ 10. This trath was forcibly shown in 1797, when clergy- 
men were relieved from the penalties of imprisonment, or trans- 
portation, to which they had been rendered liable, Attempts 
were also made to allow the open use of the ancient worship, 
and even of bells to announce it; to permit crosses again 
over grayes; and to relieve the clergy from the revolutionary 
oaths. The professed friends to the rights of man were not, 
however, as yet sufficiently leavened by any respect for the 
rights of conscience to pass such laws; but their agitation, 


* Alison, ii, 80. * Tod, 698, © [bie iii, 829. 
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with some prospect of success, showed a reaction in the publie 
mind, of which great numbers, even of the emigrant laity, im- 

mediately took advantage. Among pene larger 
proportion returned to their flocks. were generally 


peperemape rege mete ater 


patible with the Gospel. The proceedings were closed by an 
order for the communication of them to the pope, coupled with 
a request for the convocation of a general council’. Such an 
assembly, however, has very rarely been popular at Rome, and 
it was then obviously 

Wy LUtT he rami ther aetually osnceeed at eee ate 
his former power; being driven into active warfare against the 
French republic, its troops invaded his territories, and his own, 
like other Italian armies, fled on the enemy's first onset. In 
consequence, Pins concluded the peace of Tolentino, on the 
19th of February, 1797. By this humiliating treaty, he ceded 
the French territories attached to his see, and left the republic 
virtually master of all the rest: agreeing besides, to pay an 
enormous pecuniary contribution, and to surrender one hundred 
of those first-rate works of art, which had long been the pride 
and a leading attraction of Rome '. The payment of the con- 
tribution reduced his people to beggary, and the general misery 
was augmented by constant intrigues to rouse the 

into a revolt, and establish a republic. These took full effect 


* Alison, iii. 345. * Coote, 210, 
* Tbid. iv, 669, 1 Alison, ii, 113, 
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§ 18. While one class of minds, attentive to religion, 
was extolling and propagating enthusiastic forvours, another 
would have completely lowered even conceptions of the Deity 
down to the level of human reason. The first clergyman 
of any note, who came forward with such views, was Francis 
Blackburne, archdeacon of Cleveland, and rector of Richmond, 
in Yorkshire, the place of his nativity, He had rendered him- 
self rather conspicuous, while a student at Cambridge, for 
adopting those notions of Locke, Hoadley, and the like, which 
their admirers talk of as enlightened and liberal, but which pass 
with many, well worthy of attention, for latitudinarian and 
unsound", These opinions he took into the country, and found 
them strengthen daily by his habits of reading and reflection. 
After some previous publications, advocating his peculiar sen- 
timents, that attracted no great notice, he published anony- 
mously, in 1766, The Confessional ; or a Full and Free Inquiry 
into the Right, Utility, and Success of establishing Confessions of 
Faith and Doctrine, in Protestant Churches. ‘This work, which 


ee airport ‘aien hot ating 


$ however, did not re- deem him, 
waniielne lsenrs S in * Rees’ art, Blackburne. 
for On the con- ibe Magertaes 
trary, restrain it within ducted by an editor of opinions, 
narrower bounls than the government: ae connected with: 
of that time: 3a wish which 
modern of superior liberality 
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his acted with consisteney. Both surrendered 
pean ee 
toa but in the Minty. "The former opened 2 lange roorn for 


parent of a numerous progeny, adopted a liturgy professedly 
altered from that of the national Church, according to a plan of 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, rector of St. James's, Westminster*. The 
ahi pealmet aappaee pairings 


® Rees's tras Christendom, in a work in two vols 
shel) ‘and tivo. A History of the Corrwp= 
Aten Dr. free fs sity. At the head of 

Pp os thn creatayel aan: these the author placed both the entho- 
lished of every church in lie doctrine of our Lord's divinity, sad 
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standing of recondite questions. The supporters of the petition 
displayed its presumed merits in specious generalities, such as 
the honour and adyantage of toleration. They also, but with 
to be contradictory in some parts, and indefensible in others. 
An additional reason for concession was found in the dissenters 
themselves, who were said to be likely to conform in great 
numbers, if there no longer existed any articles to repel them. 
By those who valued a sound protestant faith, and feared to 
throw open the national endowments that supported it, to 
every one able to obtain a benefice, this proposition was firmly 
resisted. Great stress was laid on the recent boldness of 
heterodoxy ; old attacks upon the Church of England, having 
now been backed with arguments against our Saviour’s divi- 
CASTER grt pa REO eR ce 
Clerical of hardship in subserip- 
Deas ieee. None need keep or take a bene- 
fice who felt pinched in conscience by the articles or liturgy : 
while it was of great importance, that national funds for the 
teaching of religion should not be diverted into a number of 
irreconcileable channels, Eyen lawyers and physicians, with 
other members of the universities who had entered without eye 
to orders, were spoken of as under no necessity to seek educa- 
tion in those seminaries. If they, or their friends, had any 
invincible repugnance to the doctrinal tests required of students, 
they might qualify for their several professions in other places. 
‘One point, however, urged by the friends of the petition, was 
eouceded by some on the other side. Dissenting ministers 
were liable to be called upon, by the Act of Toleration, to sub- 
scribe the doctrinal articles of the church ; and this was repre- 
sented as no great hardship, while such divines were generally 
Calvinists, although it might be rather unreasonable to demand 
even this approbation for a system from which the subscribers 
did not wish, and could not receive, either honour or emolument. 
Within the last two reigns, it was remarked, non-conformity 
had taken a much wider range; Arian and Socinian tencts 
haying rendered many of its adherénts incapable of subscribing 
even to the doctrinal portion of the thirty-nine articles. These 
arguments would have had even still greater weight, if the sta- 
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question now slumbered in Parliament for a time, bat the press 
resounded with it; Socinian pens taking the lead, Writers of 
this class, however, gave offence to those Dissenters who had 
no quarrel with the doctrinal articles, but only with an autho- 


opinions, and by the contumelious of 
dox dissent as the blind prejudice of i minds. 
Tn return for this ii ‘ion of ity, some of 


bolder attempts than ever to undermine of Christi- 
anity. Still, by these literary efforts, the question was kept alive 
in the country; and being again parliament by 


ing brought before 
Sir Henry Houghton, in 1779, it passed both houses with yery 
little opposition’. Thus dissenters were excused from any 
ee to any of the thirty- 


nea Wi When the question of subscription first gained logis- 


ing, 3 and 
was among those who thought it feasible and desirable*, It 
was revived to 1772, some clergymen, who subsequently rose 
high in their profession, being among its abettors *. A petition, 
stating their views, was presented to archbishop Cornwallis, 
who then held the see of Canterbury, and he returned an 
answer to it, on the 11th of February, 1773. This stated, that 
after consultations with various members of the episcopal bench, 
it had been decided, that any attempt to revise the liturgy and 
articles would be imprudent’. Such an attempt must obviously 
haye been attended with Se ineentteae 
Sa isgeseslid denynos 40 Widchl Ocnvoonon bad 
long redueed. =a apiaabir geat meger ane 


things effective, would hare + An Forteus, Yorke, and, Pry, 
Neatteeian cd sharvards soretally Rishope of Kaw: 
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joyed, however the letter of the law might place them in a differ- 
ent situation. He urged also, particularly, the irritation gene- 
which 


statutes, 
increasing liberality of the times. They entered upon the cen- 
tury with a most uncomfortable prospect; an Act having been 
passed in the year 1699, which each party in parliament would 
have gladly seen thrown out by its opponents, and which 
rendered Romish landlords, refusing to take the test, liable to 
forfeit their estates to the next protestant heir, besides pro- 
viding intolerable hardships for their priests. This act, how- 
ever, served for little else than to disgrace the statute-book, 
and make the proscribed religionists tremble for their posses- 
sions, or if priests, for their personal liberties. These evils were, 
however, aggravated by an act passed in the first year of 
George I., which authorized any two justices to tender the oaths 
of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, to persons suspected 
Rea Alcktins to tne goteramnsars val tigr neath ts tahoe ages 
with all the penalties of recusaney. This new offence was 
called vecusancy ; and if the government had not 


all this practical lenity, Walpole, in 1722, raised one hundred 
thousand pounds, by act of parliament, on the estates of papists 
and non-jurors ; the liberal connivance of his government not 
being proof against the temptation of an important 


was enacted against Romanists ; his being the first reign since 


* By 79 votes, Bogue and Bennott, ii, 482, 
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the Reformation so advantageously distingui: Geonge the 
‘Thint’s reign opened upon them under auspices still more fayour~ 
able. The prineiples of toleration had been advocated by several 
master-minds ; the disciples of Hoadley uni 
justice h intolerant 


scene of his regrets, the engrossing object for aggrandisement; 
he was not constantly disquieted by fears of a popish pretender 
to his throne ; on the contrary, the unfortunate prince who had 
ee eed in the time of his 
, was now known to be personally contemptible ; 
and hence hardly any ever dreamt of seeing him invested with 
British royalty. Thus English Romanism was placed ina much 
pulsion of James II. It gained also something ofa favourable 
hearing in the royal family, through the noble house of Nor- 
folk, which judiciously improved opportunities of ingratiating 
sia Deilie The ee oe Ln 
with George IL, No sooner, too, had Lord Mansfield become 
sea sarmapherenieepoe atbatfmesrs 
prosecution that might occasionally come before him under the 
penal laws, giving to the party brought in question the utmost 


on all oceasions most advantageously of religious toleration. 
‘The immediate cause, however, of a solid improvement in the 
condition of Romish families, was of a private nature. A lady 
had a jointure rent-charge on an estate, possessed by a person 
to whom she had shown great kindness; he refused to pay it, 
alleging her disability to retain any interest in land, as being a 
Roman catholic. Every lawyer told her, that this infamous 
refusal must stand good, unless a private act were passed for 
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her relief*. This was done ; and men were naturally driven by 
such a transaction to think upon the iniquity of suffering acts 
even to slumber any longer in the statute-book, which might 
be so shamefully awakened at any time by avarice or malice, 
Hence a motion made by Sir George Saville, on the 14th of 
May, 1778, for the repeal of the disabilities so strangely and 
unexpectedly enacted against Romanists, near the conclusion of 
William's reign ', passed both houses without a division. This 
act did not extend to Seotland’; but a wide-prevailing wish 


© Butler's Hist. Mem. of the Engl. wre il srs hk poten 
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4h 
shown, that religious fanaticism was rather a pretext for the 
sustai 


resoncile mitt naisvie'to ‘liste und. conbuenires, and in private 
society; the English Romanista, however, solomanly renounced 
them in a long protestation, prepared about the close of 1788, 
and which was signed by nearly all their body of any note, both 
clerical and lay, throughout England. At a general meeting in 
London, presi dar ake reper Precise 
words of this protestation, an oath was framed, when Romish 


- 
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claims for relief again came before parliament; but the minis- 
try made some alterations in it, and these-were at first deemed 
admissible, even by the ecelesiastical members of the Romish 
committee. Subsequently, objections were made to them, and, 
to meet these, it was eventually altered. All who took it were 
to be relieved from certain penal statutes. This wise and just 
relaxation received parliamentary sanction in 1791; num- 
bering amongst its most active supporters the illustrious 
bishop Horsley*. It abrogated the statutes of reeusaney, 
tolerated Romish chapels and schools, removed liability to be 


a clause making them pay double land-tax, in the bill annually 
imposing that tax*. They were, in fact, now placed, as to 
religious toleration, and as to fiscal contributions, though not 
as to political rights, very much upon a level with all other 


§ 25. Tho Trish Romanists had been reduced, by various 


the reign of James I, the whole province of Ulster was: con- 
fiseated. When Cromwell's power was consolidated by victory, 


mentary sanction, after the Restoration; and thus two millions 
seven hundred thonsand acres were legally from their 


conveyed 
late hereditary owners to a new class of proprietors. It was 


+ Bisset, iv, 925, * Butler, ii, 135. 
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stances that prevented the gradual amalgamation ofthe pillaged 
and the pil the former were, perhaps, universally 
Bomanista hence divided from those who had been made rich 


even from taking any leases of them beyond two acres. They 


© Butler, ii, 434. 
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were algo rendered unable to purchase, inherit, or take by gift, 
any lands in the hands of protestants ; and all their own lands 
were made descendible in gavelkind: but if the eldest son 
embraced the established religion, his father was reduced to a 
tenantey for life, without power to sell or mortgage, or even to 
provide, except under the control of the chancellor, for his 

children. A similar invasion upon domestic comfort 


upon the Romish parent of a protestant child to deelare upon 
oath the value of his whole property, and to make such an 
assignment out of it to the protestant child as he should think 
proper. The conforming wife of a Romanist might also obtain 
from the chancellor, as a jointure, the full extent of any settle- 
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The first movement, however, in its favour, appears to have 
come froma Romish committee; one of those combinations that 
may serve a cause, but may also injure it, by suggesting an 


of numbers. The Irish committee's earnest of ultimate success, 
was an Act passed in 1774, prescribing an oath of allegiance, 
to be taken by Romanists, if they chose, but offering no specific 

from it. parmdeyeretpebeeicic 
thus gave a solemn approval to the existing government. Such 
persons, in 1778, were enabled to hold leases for nine hundred 
and ninety-nine years, or for lives not exceeding five. They 
atte MONON ETE th 
devising, transfer, inheritance, and holding of lands. In 1782 
this measure of substantial relicf was followed by others; which 
enabled Romanists to purchase lands, though not advowsons; 
freed from penalties those of their clergy who should register 
their names ; eee ene By the more 
intelligent protestants, these indulgences were viewed with 
great satisfaction. Fears of a French invasion had caused an 
immense armament of volunteers in Ireland, blending members 
of the two religions together, as defenders of their common 
country. It was this formidable array of an i 


treat the country as a mere distant province of no great im- 
portance, after its resources were thus completely and for- 
midably developed. Of the great armed association which so 
raised its country in the estimation of British statesmen, the 
representatives of one hundred and forty-three protestant corps 
met at Dungannon, in February, 1782. These delegates 
ST ee ann, ele 
matters of religion was a natural right; hence, that late relaxa- 
tions of the penal code against Romanists were subjects of 
national congratulation, and were likely to prove highly bene- 
ficial. By the prevalence of such liberal views, Romish hopes 
7 
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place, therefore, American episcopacy upon a footing commensu- 
rate with the wants of the whole community, a convention assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, on the 25th of September, 1785. It was 
deputed from the seven states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina. At this, articles of union were framed, and various altera- 
tions in the liturgy were proposed ; partly such as were needed 
by the government of the country, partly such as were not un- 
ee ee ne An address 
ee ee ee ledging past: 
favours received through the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel, and requesting consecration for such individuals elected 
on ce racchachciaaen rtd sot a To 
this address an answer was returned, signed by the two arch- 
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§ 1. Reestablishment of religion in France.—§ 2. Renewed observance of 
Sunday.—§ 3. Opposition to the French Concordat.—§ 4. Papal coronation 
of Napoleon. 5. Overthrow of the Pope’s temporal power.—§ 6. Restora- 
tion of the Jesuits. —§ 7. Papal arrangements with France on the restoration 
of the Bourbons.—§ 8 Movements for the removal of Romish disabilities in 
England.—§ 9. Opposition to this removal.—§ 10. Formation of the Catholic 
Association.—§ 11. Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts.—§ 12. Re- 
moval of Romish disabilities § 13. Cautionary provisions.§ 14. Continuance 
of Irish agitation. —§ 15. Suppression of ten Irish sees.—§ 16. Alterations 
in the English dioceses—§ 17. Commutation of English tithes.—§ 18. Re- 
straint upon English pluralitiee—§ 19. Reduction of English chapters.—§ 20. 
Colonial episcopacy.—§ 21. New academical institutions. 22. American 
episcopalians.—§ 23. Conclusion. 


§ 1. However desirous the French republicans might be that 
‘Rome should not have another Pope, when Pius VI. expired, 
the great bulk of those who professed its religion felt very dif- 
ferently. Austria gave effect to their wishes. The emperor 
procured a meeting of the dispersed cardinals at Venice, then 
an appendage to his monarchy, and they elected, on the 14th 
of March, 1800, Barnabas Chiaromonti, to fill the papal see. 
He called himself Pius VII., and within a few weeks of his 
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cithor house of parliament should not be included. This mo- 
tion was carried by a majority of four, and the advocates of 
or <a ertnonpacnnptedsit net baertearesr aes 
such relief as did not include admission to the legislature was 


brought 
success. The obstacles to it in the throne were by no means re- 
a eee been very far from 
there as in former years, under George ITI. To- 
wattsbetieen it eateorn, 1000, iat! ececdjiarysn vereign sank 
into an insanity from which he never recovered. THis eldest 
son, George, Prince of Wales, then called to the regency, acted 
as if bound by a nice sense of honour to use that delegated autho- 
rity for the furtherance of such objects as his venerable parent 
would approve, in case of restoration to reason. He proved also 
himself, on succeeding to the crown in 1820, averse from the ad- 
mission of Romanists to political power. His next brother also, 
Frederick, Duke of York, whose manly bearing upon all occa- 
sions, and exemplary diligence as commander-in-chief, rendered 
him popular, in spite of some immoral follies at one time, was en- 
tirely against farther concession to the Romanists. His anxiety 
upon this subject reached even to the approach of death, and 
Se ee 
to give way. Most. of the Tory party likewise, a great majority 
of the people, and nearly all the clergy, remained of opinion, 
notwithstanding the arguments and importunities perseveringly 
urged by the Whigs and Romanists, that adherents to the 
papacy could not safely be trusted with political power, in a 
state essentially protestant. But so incessant was the clamour 
for relief, that all men became weary of resistance, and heard 
impatiently of every fresh exertion to stir the eatholie ques- 
tion. 


§ 10. As the elective franchise, however, had been conceded 
to Romanists in Ireland, in 1793, although it continued closed 
against them in England, they would not allow themselves to 
want strenuous advocates in the House of Commons. The 
Trish priesthood of their church, emerging from the extreme 


7 Butler, ii. 267. 
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of the forfeited estates; others, the legal establishment of the 
Romish religion. At length, the association assumed s0 com- 
pletely the tone of a menacing independent logislature, levying 
money at its will for purposes of its own, that in 1825 an act 
of parliament was passed for suppressing it. Ostensibly this 
act was obeyed, but a new association was immediately formed, 
in such a manner as to evade the law. During the parliamen- 
tary sessions of this and the preceding years, numerous wit- 
nesses from Treland had been examined before committees of 
the two houses, with a view of throwing some light upon the 
violent agitation that convulsed that country. Most of these 
Sea asta expec ioweanteaia aaa 

quent tranquillity to be expected from emancipation’; although 
they generally were so cautious as to deny that this concession 
alone would still the strife of which Britain had become so 
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act did not really render a dissenter eligible to corporate 
offices ; it only exempted him from penalties, in case he should 
not have taken the sacramental test. An action against him for 
this neglect could still only by accident miscarry, and even if it did, 
would leave him liable to the costs. It was obviously improper 
that any such liability should continue, and there was very little 
disposition to wish it in the publie mind. Persons who were 
as averse as ever from the concessions desired by Romanists, 
felt no objection to those now sought by dissenters. ‘They 


protestant state. Dissenting doctrines were viewed as mere 
modifications of religious opinion, for which no man was re- 
sponsible to civil society, but only to God and his own soul. 
Hence the repeal sought occasioned yery little opposition in 

and very little notice in the country. It was not, 
however, deemed proper to weaken the ecclesiastical institu- 
tions of the nation by this concession. The act stated, that 
“the protestant episeopal church of England and Ireland, and 
the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and the pro- 
testant presbyterian church of Scotland, and the doctrine, dis~ 
cipline, and government thereof, are by the laws of this realm 


1 will newer exervise any power, autho- ‘of several Acts ax tawpooce the 
rity, or necessity of receiving the Sacrament of the 
iy virus of the oflsoof —~ to laure =. oa ¢ Quaifaton fer 
peghee page| iter certain and Emplogments. | 


is by law establ or to 1 
curb the ald Iie bas) 
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individual responsibility. He should now yiew it as il 

for the chief direction of public affairs. Nevertheless, his vote 
contributed to the majority of forty-five, by which the measure 
was lost in the House of Lords, in the session of 1828, and his 
speech deprecated concession. It was, therefore, considered 
by such as approved of the Romish disabilities, that he was 
one of the last men to surrender this long-contested question, 
and that his announcement of an intention to give it a states- 


wards on his father's death Sir Robert. Peel, a statesman whose 
future eminence was clearly foreseen by the best judges when 
a youth at college, and whose whole subsequent life had been 
an unbroken course of judicious application, senatorial distine- 
tion, and moral propriety, had invariably been an uncompro- 
mising opponent of the Romish claims. It was, consequently, 
supposed in most quarters that unqualified concession was 
never to be expected from him any more than from his illus- 
trious chief, When, however, parliament was opened by com- 
mission on the 5th of February, 1829, the king’s speech, de- 
livered by the lord chancellor, after adverting to the Catholic 
Association, and requiring powers for its suppression, went on 
to say, “ His majesty recommends, that, when_this essential 
object shall have been accomplished, you should take into your 
deliberate consideration the whole state of Ireland, and that 
you should review the laws which impose civil disabilities on 
his majesty’s Roman catholic subjects. You will consider 
whether the removal of those disabilities.can be effected con- 
sistently with the full and perfect. security of our establish- 
ments in Church and State, with the maintenance of the re- 
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against concession, and if popular petitions could have averted 
it, the year 1829 would haye seen it once more refused. Mr, 
Peel, in recommending the measure, attributed most of the 


a longer denial of concession highly inexpedient. He did not, 
however, consider it desirable that Romanists-should exercise 
legislative powers without binding themselves by oath to ab- 
stain from abusing them for any of their own sectarian pur- 


institutions connected with it. He wished also to abridge the 


to 
vote with a qualification under ten pounds. By this alteration 
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protection to unguarded youth and ignorance against the fasci- 
nation of theatrical rites, and a rational provision against the 
effects of that popular disgust which might oceasionally rise on 
the needless exhibition of them. Of Jesuits, and all other mo- 
nastie societies of men", the act contemplates the gradual 
abolition within the United Kingdom’. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object in an inoffensive manner, all such monastics 
then resident in the realm were to register themselves within 
six months’, and all such of alien birth, coming into the realm 
afterwards, were made liable to banishment for life’, Any 
such persons, however, born subjects of the British erown, and 
then abroad, might return and be registered*. Any other 
such person might be licensed by the seerctary of state, being 
a protestant, to come into the kingdom, and remain there for 
aspace not exceeding six calendar months‘. All future ad- 
missions into such orders within the United Kingdom were to 


: agai . 
obyiously just and reasonable, From such combinations, 
moving at the will of a small knot of alien superiors, 
come a large portion both of the grosser superstitions, and of 


* Religious or monastic socioties of and final prohibition of the same there- 

women are exempted by in.” Chins 28. 

claase 37. ) The penalty for omitting to regi 

# And whereas Jewuits, and mom- ter within this time is fifty pounds f 

Seceek aeree net faassen every calendar month dunng whicl 
the church of the party shall remain unregistered, 
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payment of tithes, and the vestry cess, or church-rates, was 


organised over threé out of the four provinces, very soon after 
the grant of emancipation. The miserable incumbents, afraid 


to leave their homes after sunset, on the long continuance of 


this conspiracy, were often left with hardly means of procuring 
the commonest necessaries of life, within their carefully secured 


habitations; nor did the priestly party hesitate, on various 


occasions, 


to express an intention of overturning the protestant 
establishment altogether. It is true, that Romish members of 


parliament take an oath meant to restrain them from all 


attempts against the church, and the English section of them 


has, in consequence, very rarely yoted upon ecclesiastical ques- 


tions. = cadena pape tay eo! 
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$16. In 1835 a plan for the more advantageous dispositi 
of English dioceses was brought forward by a board of commis- 
sioners appointed by the crown to consult upon reforms in the 
chureh. Some of the dioceses were of inconvenient extent, 
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land, and all approaches to it any longer than necessity 
requires, are likely to bear injuriously upon the whole ¢cclesias- 
tical establishment. 

§ 17. In 1836 was passed an Act for the Commutation of 
Tithes into a variable rent-charge. The ancient tithe endow- 
ment of the church had long been violently opposed in many 


smaller than persons imperfeetly acquainted with rural affairs 

commonly believed. But although religion suffered but slightly 

from the tithe system, it brought clergymen into disputes as to 
which 


Doped totat irrorcd tees Boge 
gress of national prosperity and enlightenment may open. 
Had a similar measure been carried into execution some cen- 
turies ago, commuted tithes in the present age would be little 
else than a quit-rent. It also acts unequally, from laying 
down the principle of estimating tithes according to the net 
receipts of their several owners upon an average of seven 
years, to be computed backwards Christmas, 1535. 

varying according to the laxity or 


payment, in proportions 
strictness used by individuals within a small specified term. 
§ 18. ci aa sia A 
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be prevented, it is not certain that the preservation of eapitular 


Peaceemieicceaty tele Laser It provides for tho 
reduction of canonries to the number of four in each cathe- 
dral, unless there are special circumstances requiring a larger 
number, and the future severance of all endowment from non- 
residentiary dignities. The mass of property set at liberty by 
this arrangement is to he vested in a board of commissioners, 
Dips owas aaeeengede pmaanteratecr 
of the country at large. From this disposition great advan- 
tages undoubtedly will flow to the people of England. 

Shan agement parla neti 
stipendiary system. Certain dignitaries are to pay away such 
ee ee 
+ others are to be placed upon one uniform 
aklaincsiie Jn all these eases the scale adopted seems 
but a reasonable partiality for arrangements 

that have stood the test of long experience, and an allowable 


augmentation. 

§ 20. There are few subjects upon which a religious Eng- 
lishman can think with less pleasure than upon the slight 
~< rane hoo hatha Sheath 
colonies. When Romish governments plant any considerable 
number of their people upon some distant shore, they have 
rarely omitted to establish an episcopal see among them within 


valuable and extensive colonies in alnost every quarter of the 
xk2 
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the safety of the proposed measure fully established by suffi- 


from a large portion of that charge which overwhelmed 
his predecessors. He is bishop of 
The two other Madras and Bombay has now 


each a bishop of its own, In the West Indies two bishops 
were appointed in the year 1824; one being seated in Jamaica, 
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much the same, if 
brought fully into contact with the population. 

§ 23. The first forty years of the nineteenth century 
exhibited Romanism under yery striking changes of 
At the beginning of that period it was yet recling 
assaults of the French revolution, and 
adopted by the mighty nation that had, a few years before, so 


EF 
He 


the Netherlands, which had formerly owned a common sove- 
reignty in the house of Burgundy, and had descended from it 
to the Austrian family enthroned in Spain. An efficient coun- 
terpoise, it was thought, would be thus proyided on her north- 
ern frontier against the ambition of France. To the house of 
Orange was confided the task of ruling over all the Low 
Countries, whether Dutch or Austrian. But that house was 
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not over when the king died, in June, 1840. This whole 
transaction deserves attentive consideration from all who would 
really understand how far the nineteenth century has acted 


and experience. ics wing wren: bea terme ep 
very territories of infidelity, England has been protected both 
hy the cool sense of her people, and the restraints of her reli- 

institutions, A liturgy, articles, and an ecclesiastical 


national church. English churchmen, accordingly, have only 
differed upon subjects which leave the main land-marks of 
belief quite untouched. ote eat Heer 
were divided upon the propriety or joining the 
Bible Society. That body was formed in 1804, and it secured 
the patronage of the bishops Porteus, Barrington, and Bur- 
Seem tanae tank ete eae 
their day. The episcopal bench, however, 
aloof from the society, thinking the long-established eerie 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge quite sufficient for the 
circulation of Bibles, and questioning the wisdom of joining a 
body which brought sectarians of the most discordant views 
into close contact with each other, and with churchmen. A 
cpa an eer Riasl cheewatielnead geek 
whole question raised a lengthened controversy. This, after 
the lapse of a few years, wholly subsided. Subsequently, the 


talented and excellent men in the university of Oxford, upon 
the expediency of a closer attention than has been usual for many 
years to some points of principle and practice which England, 
in common with Rome, has inherited from catholic antiquity. 
Protestant refusal to recognise tradition as an authority for 





COUNCILS. 


aD. 
London ' . 1604 Bordeaux 
Mechlin . 1607 Dublin’..... 





Narbonne 
Dublin’ .. 





1609 Constantinople ‘ 
1615 





POPES. 


Name and Surname. Official Designation. Accession. Death. 

Alexander de’Medici I.eo XI. «+ April 1, 1605 Ap. 26, 1605 
Camillus Borghese.. Paul V. May 16, 1605 Jan. 22, 1621 
Alexander Ludovisi. Gregory XV. F: July 8, 1623 
Maffei Barberini.... Urban VIII... Aug. 6, 1623 July 29, 1644 
John Baptist Pamfili Innocent X. .. Sept. 15,1644 Jan. 7, 1655 
Fabius Chigi...... Alexander VII. April 8, 1655 May 22, 1667 
Julius Rospigliosi.. Clement IX. .. June 20, 1667 Dec. 9, 1669 
ZEmilius Altieri .... Clement X.... Ap. 29, 1670 July 22, 1676 
Benedict Odeschalchi Innocent XI... Dec. 10, 1676 Aug. 12,1689 
Peter Ottoboni.... Alexander VIII. Oct. 6, 1689 Feb. 1, 1691 
Anthony Pignatelli. Innocent XII. . July 12, 1691 Sept.17,1700 
John Francis Albani Clement XI... Nov. 3, 1700 Nov. 19, 1721 
Michael “Avgslo } Innocent XII. -.-.-+ Mar 7, 1724 

Conti... 

Vincent Maria Orsini Benedict XIII.. May, 29,1724 Feb. 21,1730 
Laurence Corsini .. Clement XII... July 12,1730 Feb. 6, 1740 























this convocation the canons of | * This convocation received the 
ae & rch of England were autho- thirty-nine Anglican articles as the 
terms of conformity in Ireland. 
"7 hmen were enacted tho Trish arti «This synod ranked Calvin among 
cles incorporating those of Lambeth, heretics. 
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Confirmation. Death. 
.. Jan. 16, 1716 .... Jan. 24, 1737 
. Feb. 28, 1737 .... Oct. 10, 1747 
.++ Nov. 24, 1747 .... Mar. 13, 1757 
sees Mar. 19, 1758 


William Wake... 
John Potter... 
Thomas Herring . 
Matthew Hutton. 










Thomas Secker .. . Ap. 21, 1758 .... Aug. 3, 1768 
Frederic Cornwallis.... Sept. 30,1768 .... Mar. 19, 1783 
John Moore.........- Ap. 26, 1783 .... Jan. 18, 1805 
Charles Manners Sutton’ Feb. 21, 1805 .... July 21, 1828 


William Howley ...... Aug. 15, 1828 


ARCHBISHOPS OF ARMAGH. 















Name and Surname. Preferment. Death. 
Christopher Hampton ... ... 1613 1624 
James Ussher ... - 1624 1655 
John Bramhall . - 1660 1663 
James Margetson - 1663 1678 
Michael Boyle . -» 1678 1702 
Narcissus Marsh . + 1702 1713 
Thomas Lindsay . - 1713 1724 
Hugh Boulter* « 1724 1742 
John Hoadly - 1742 1747 
George Stone.. + 1747 1765 
Richard Robinson’ - 1765 1795 
William Newcome.. + 1795 1800 
William Stuart'....... - 1800 1823 
John George Beresford? .... 1823 eee 


7 Of the Rutland family, Sutton 
being an additional surname assumed 
by his father. 

© Ware. For the names of the sub- 
sequent archbishops, the Editor is in- 
debted to the kindness of the Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 





® Lord Rokeby in 1777. 

1 By courtesy, the Honourable, being 
son of John, third Earl of Bute. 

2 By courtesy, Lord John George, 
being son of George, first marques of 
Waterford. 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF 8T. 


ANDREW'S. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF. ST. ANDREW'S. 


Name and Surname. 
George Gladstanes’ ........+ 
John Spottiswood* . 


? He was not consecrated until 1610. 
Keith, 41. 

4 «He was excommunicated by the the 
rebellious assembly at Glasgow, and 
died next ios ies t London, on the 26th 
of November, 1639, in the 74th year 
of his age, and was interred in West- 





Preferment. Death. 
1606 1615 
1615 1639 

1679 
1684 
seeeeeee 1704 





Woe eed near to James the 
Wn boiye ane 


 Maclered on Moor, within 
two miles of St. Andrew’s, on Setar- 
day, mak 1679. Ibid. 42. 
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an article of faith, tre detente rere ek 
ation it ix difficult to guess), that the Koglish Church may be more easily 
reconciled than the Greek was; and that the disputes between the Galli- 
can Church and the court of Rome, removing the apprehensions of papal 
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perusal, But what is more peculiarly worthy of attention here, is a letter 
‘written 


part of the latter, of the tyranny, und even of the superiority and jurisdic~ 
tion of the Church of Rome and its pontiff; and as to what concerns 
points of doctrine, he exhorts them not to sacrifice truth to temporal advan= 
‘tages, or even to a desire of peace. dtsiaee Lote erin 
gire a minute account of Dr. Wake’s correspondence with the Protestants 
renarrated cate 
affirmed, that no prelate, since the Reformation, had so extensive a cor- 
respondence with the Protestants abroad, and none could have a more 
friendly one. 

Tt does not appear that the dissenters in England made to the arch- 


the next reign, the face of things was so greatly fa Garocrafichs 
dissenters, and their hopes of recovering the rights and privileges, of which 


respeet to the Whigs in general, and to dissenters in particular, 
Se aatiy al Copan td ioneky iene onl Oo oeeganc aa sy 


J pieces hore subjoined, No. sve tions tears Rak xa: 
go Pes xxi, NY ii 
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No. IX, 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM ARCIDISHOF WAKE TO MM. BEAUYOIR, 


Dec, 2, 0.8, 1718, 

T am glad the two doctors seem to receive my last letters so well. ‘The 
truth ie, that while they manage as they do with the court of Rome, 
nothing will be done to any purpose. And all ends in trifling at the last. 
‘We honestly deny the pope all authority over us: they pretend, in words, 
_to allow him so much as is consistent with what they call their Gallican 
privileges; but let him ever go little use it contrary to thei? good liking, 
they protest against it, appeal to a general council, and then mind him as 
little as we can do. In earnest, I think we treat his holiness not only 
with more sineerity, but more respect than they; for, to own a power, 
and yet keep a reserve to obey that power only go far, and in such cases 
as we may make ourselves judges of, is a greater affront, than honestly to 
confess that we deny the power, and, for that reason, refuse to obey it, 
But my design was partly to bring them to this, and partly to see how 
they would bear, at least the proposal of totally breaking off from the 
court and bishop of Rome. 

What you can observe or discover more of their inclinations in this 
particular will be of good use; especially if it could be found ont what the 
court would do, and how far that may be likely to countenance the clergy 
in such a separation. In the mean time, it cannot be amiss to cultivate a 
friendship with the leading men of that side, who may in time be made 
use of to the good work of reforming in earnest the Gallican church. I 
am alittle unhappy that Ihave none here I yet dare trast with what I 
do: though T am satisfied most of our high-church bishops and clergy 
would readily come into such a design. But these are not men either to 
be confided in, or made use of, by 

Your assured friend, 
W. Caxr. 

P.S.—Did cardinal de Noailles know what authority the archbishop of 
Canterbury has gotten by the reformation, and how much a greater man 
he is now than when he was the pope's degatus natus, it might encourage 
him to follow so good » pattern, and be assured (in that case) he would 
lose nothing by sending back his cardinal’s cap to Rome. 1 doubt your 
doctors know little of these matters, " 


No. X. 
EXTRACT OF A LEFTRE PROM ARCHBISHOP WAKE TO MR. BEAUVOIR, 


Fan. 23, 0. 8. 1718. 
Wuen you see my letter (for I conclude the doctor will show it you), 
you may do well to bring on the discourse of our episcopal rights and pri- 
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may be as well in favour of the doctor's attempt, as against it. Ifthe 
procuresr-general be indeed well affected to it, he might take this method, 
not only to his own security, but to bring the affair under a deliberation, 
and give a handle to those whom it chiefly concerns, to discorer their 
sentiments of it, But the matter may be also put to another use, and no- 
body ean answer that it shall not be so : and till I see what is the meaning 
of this sudden turn, I shall write no more letters for the French ministry 


private 
to a public inquiry, and be made the subject of astate inquisition. I am 
not aware, that in any of my letters there is one line that can give a just 
offence to the court. I always took it for granted, that no step should be 
taken toward an union, but with the knowledge and approbation, and even 
by the authority of civil powers; and indeed if I am in the right, that 
nothing can be done to any purpose in this case but by throwing off the 
pope’s authority, as the first step to be made in order to it, it is impossible for 
any such attempt to be made by any power less than the king’s, All, there- 
fore, that has passed hitherto, stands elear of any just exception as to the 
civil magistrate ; it is only a consultation, in order to find out a way how 
an union might be made, if a fit occasion should hereafter be offered for 
the doing of it. Yet still I do not like to have my letters exposed in such 
a manner, though satisfled there is nothing to be excepted against in them; 
and think I shall be kind to the doctors themselves, to suspend, at least 
for awhile, my farther troubling of them. I hope you will endeavour, by 
some or other of your friends, to find out the meaning of this motion; 
from whom it came; how far it has gone; what was the occasion of it; 
and what is like to be the consequence of it; what the abbé Du Bois says 
of my letters, and how they are received by him and the other ministers, 
I shall soon discover whether any notice has been taken of it to our 
aainitry 5 and T shoald think, ifthe ebbé spoke to your lord about i, ha 
would acquaint you with it, 


No, XII. 
EXTHACT OF A LETTER FROM ARCHBISHOP WAKE TO MK, BEACVOIR. 


Fob. 24, 1718. 

T po not at all wonder that the cardinals Rohan and Bissi should do all 
they can to blacken the good cardinal de Noailles, and in him the party of 
the anti-constitutionists, but especially the Sorbonne, their most weighty 
and Jearned adversaries; and I am sensible that such a complaint is not 
only the most proper to do this, but to put the court itself under some 
difficulties, which way soever it acts upon it. But Tam still the more 
exes Selena Smeme peels, ont only the patowmbngs she sai 


YOR, IV. 
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be pleased with it; DE ee ore cre 
any church that has notan orderly episcopacy in it. I am very sorry 

poor letters are made so public. The next thing will be, tah olde: the 
imprudence of our friends, or the malice of our enemies, will print them ; 
and then I shall haye censures enough for them, perhaps some reffections 
Printed upon them, or answers made to them; but this shall not engage 
me in any defence of them, or in taking any farther notice of them. 1 
heg you to keep those I have written to yourself from all views for I have 
no copies of them, and I wrote them as Ido my other ordinary letters, 
without any great thought or consideration, more than what my subject 
(as L was writing) led me in that instant to. ‘This is the liberty to be 
taken with a friend, where one is sure what he writes shall go no farther; 
but, for the same reason, will require the strictest suppression from any 
other view. Tecannot yet guess what this tar means, nor how it will 
end: I wish your doctors could give you some farther light into it, 

P.S. Lentreat you never to forget me to the two good doctors, whom 
T love and honour: keep up the little interest I have with them. As soon 
as ever the present turn is over, I will write to Dr. Girardin. I hope my 
letters will not always be carried a8 criminals before the secretary of state, 
though I am persuaded he bears no ill-will to me. 


XLY, 


EXTEACT OF A LETTER rhoM ARC! 





MOY WAKE TO MA. BEAUVOIR. 


April 29, 1718, 
1am much concerned to hear that Dr. Du Pin decays so fast: 1 feared 
by his Inst letter that he was sinking apace. Pray, is there any good print 
of him taken these last years? for Lhave one that was made when he was 
a young man, I am sorry Dr, Piers grows faint-hearted: I never 
thought anything could be done as to a reformation in France, without 
the authority of the court; but I was in hopes the regent and others might 
have found their account in such an attempt; and then the good disposi~ 
tion of the bishops, clergy, and Sorbonne, with the parliament of Paris, 
ri grec edo pre gee prema Thave done 
proper for me in that matter: I can now go no farther, till the 
Tabet Du Boke better lepowed yet I shall still be pleased to keep up 
a little esteem between those gentlemen, which will do us some good, if 
it does not do them any service, I am apt to think the good old man 
(Du Pin) does not think us far from the kingdom of heaven. 1 have with 
this sent a letter of friendship to Dr. Piers, which you will be so kind as 
to send him, with my kind respects. 


xn 
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tater sos foeapeksants ad sedandas corum oppressiones enixissime obse- 


“ieadon)seyisd vol elaiot ponders dantgeraee que weediion seams 
in hoe tam insigni charitatis opere exequendo ostendatis, etiam mea quali- 
cunque opera uti yoluistis, ad animum augustissimi regis nostri commo- 
vendum, ne in hac tam gravi sua necessitate afllictis Christi servis deesset. 

O amorem vere Christianum ! et qualem decest ejusdem corporis mem~ 
bra erga se invicem habere! Dignum profecto et vobis, et eximio illo 
Yestro congressu, opus; ut quo priecipue tempore convenistia ad laudes 
Dei celebrandas, qui per duo jam secula religionem reformatam vobis 
incolumem servaverit, eodem etiam illam ipsam religionem 
in allis regionibus oppressam, concustam, ac tantum non extremum quasi 
spits alana octets ak aiked peasksticiatmers amelie 

Ego vero, fratres charissimi, et propria voluntate motus, et vestro tam 
illuste} exemplo impulsus, adeo eodem yobiscum ardore accendor, ut nihil 
non tentandum putem, quo vestris tam piis, tam justis, tamque benignis 
conatibus optatum suceessum compararem. 

Amprimis igitur nobilem yirum comitem Sunderlandi@ primarium regis 
ministrum sédulo adivis literas vestras illi communicavi; peti, oravi, ut 
in hae re suam mihi operam utque auxilium concedere vellet; utque simul 

regiam majestatem adiremus; non quod de ipsius prompta voluntate du- 
biterem, ed tt qum ia hac canes facinda smsent, 60 aajer vigor sigue 
perficerentur. Successit, fere ultra spem, conatus noster, 


jure suo a rege Sardini postularet, ut pacta in his qua religionis exerci- 
tium concernent, earum gratia inita, meliori fide in posterum observentur. 
Annuit votis nostris rex serenissimus; neque dubito quin legatis suix 
jamdudum prieceperit, ut omnem quam possunt operam suo nomine im 
pendant, quo ab istis adeo iniquis oppressionibus utriusque ecclesi mem~ 
bra liberentur, Orandus Deus ut tanti principis conatibus, in hac tam 


omnibus commodi, inceptum, vobis proponam; in quo et swpe alian et 
hoe tempore complures primarise dignitatis viri summo studio allaborant 5 
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Then follows an historical narrative of the rise, and occasion, and censure 
of the Lambeth articles ; as also of the rise aud progress of Arminian- 
ism under the reigns of James I. and Charles I., and of the subsiding of 
all disputes of that kind under Charles I.—He then subjoins « 


Et quidem illud imprimis observatu dignum mstimo, quam moderate, 
quam prndonter, in hac tam difficili disquisitione, optimi illi viri, mar- 


seligere 

Non illi curiositati cujosvis ali indulgendum putarunt; non vanis et 
incertis hominum hypothesibus de deeretis divinis alicujus fidem alligare 
fas esse censuerunt. Sciebant quam inscrutabilia sint consilia Dei, et 
quanto intervallo omnes nostras cogitationes exupefent. Ideoque non 
religiose minus quam sapienter inter justos terminos sese continuerunt ; 
neque in necessariie ad fidem nostram de hisce mysteriis stabiliendam 
deficientes ; neque in non-necessariis determinandis officiosi; unde forte 
pro vera fide errorem, pro pace discordiam, pro fraterna unione ac chari~ 
tate divisionem, odia, inimicitias in ecclesiam Christi inducere poterant, 

Heec fuit eorum simplicitas vere evangelica; pietate non minus quam 
sapientia cormendabilis ; eoque magis suspicienda, ac fere pro divina 
habenda, quod tot annorum experientia reperta sit non solum optimam 
fuisee pacis ac concordie regulam, verum etiam unicum contra schismata 
et divisiones remedium. 


Speoking afterwards of the Consensus, he adds « 


Sant igitur horam articuloram pars maxima illius generis, in quibus ab 
invicem dissentire nobis omnibus liceat, absque dispendio veritatis; quia 
‘sunt ejusmodi de quibus Deus consilium suum non adeo clare aut precise 
revelaverit, quin etinm cruditissimi atque perspicacissimi yiri in suin 
de iis determinationibus errare possint, aut potius nunquam certi esse 
possunt se non errasse. Quid vero impradentius, quid arrogantius, quid 
denique humilitate, non jam dico Christianorum, sed et hominum non 
nimium sibi blandientium indignius eset, quam de rebus adeo obscuris, 
acdeo incertis, udeo inter ipsos ejusdem communionis symmystas adhuc 

distincte aliquid definire; et ab aliig auferre eam quam nos nobis 
quasi jure nostro asserimus sentiendi libertatem? O quantum potuit 
insana gidauria! Et in aliorumn conscientias, quam omnes verbis rejici- 
mus, plerique re exerere cupimus, dominandi libido! Benedictus Deus, 
qui alium pleramque, in hoe nostro orde, animum indiderit! 
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Habes, vir clarissime, meam qualemcunque hac de re sententiam ; ex- 
temporaneam quidem illam, nec pro materi dignitate satis ponderatam ; 
sed tamen justam, et, nisi ego plurimum fallor, talem a qua absque ex- 
tremo periculo nunquam a nostris discedi possit. Faxit Deus, ut in hisce 
considerandis non tam nostra quramus quam ea que sint Jesu Christi! 
Nec adeo hujus seculi pacem amemus, ut futuri premia amittamus. Tibi, 
vir prestantissime, sapientiam, prudentiam, eruditionem non vulgarem, 
concessit Deus ; etiam constantiam in veritate tuenda, pro qua tanta et 
huc usque passus fueris, et deinceps pati te paratum ostendis. Tuo itaque 
exemplo alios instruas, neque concordiam atque unionem cum ullis Christi 
discipulis, ubi justis conditionibus iniri posit, pertinaciter refugere; neque 
iniquis conditionibus stolide timideve admittere; aut vana spe pacis de- 
liniti, ad servitutis papalis jugum colla submittere, quod neque nos neque 
patres nostri ferre potuere. Hoc tam grave scandalum, tam perniciosam 
prevaricationem ab ecclesiis reformatis ut semper avertat Deus, summo 
ardore precatur, spectatissime vir frater tuus in Christo colendissimus, &c. 

Maii 22, 1719. 
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lpronym. 

752. Pepin the little, 
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jof the Lombards. 


771. Charles Martel, 
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amongst the Bulgarians. 
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France, Conversion of the Bo-| 
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Lothaire, king of M 
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come Christians. 


Cyril and Methodius} 

in carrying Chris- 
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led by Boniface, and 
Pope Stephen 11 
Charlemagne’s Capit 
Conquests and con-|ularia. i 
versionsofCharlemagne} 787. Synod at Ni 
amongst the Saxons and|for there-introduction 
we ithe worship of images. 
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con by 
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7Al. Zacuantas, 

Srepuen II. receives| 
the grant of the exar- 
chate and Pentapolis| 
lfrom Pepin. 


Alcuin, employed by! 
Charlemagne to found| 


767. The doctrine 
that the Holy Ghost 
lproceeds from the Son| 
las well as the Father, 
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IGreek eh 
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lemperor. 
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eime, 
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lconcerning the number|i 
lof the sxcraments. 


Controverny concern-| 
ing Transubetantiation.| 


ing the dct of Pre ama 
ldestination and Free- 


Photius, patriarch of] Violent controversy 


Ibetween the Greek and| 
Latin churches. 








New prohibition o 
the worship of images 
in the Greek empire. 

Claudius, bishop of 
Turin, and Agobard, 
loppose the prevailing 
lsuperstition. 


Cloisters inthe North,] 


oes, The worship of 
manently re- 
in the Greek| 





lempi 
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Politfeal Events. External History of the | Internal Government. 
80U: 
875. Cuantes II, Great assumption of 
‘the Bald, proclaimed] Christians among the!power by the popes over 
Emperor by the pope. |Russians. the kings, for the most 
part successful. 
| 881. Cannes III, 
‘surnamed ‘ the Gross.” Variouspersonsraised 
* Leo, the Philoso- to the throne of Italy, 
pher. land the imperial crown, 
887. Arnulph, king] Bohemian princes be-/by the popes. 
lof Germany. come Christians. 
The Huns in posses- 
lsion of Pannonia. 898. Synod at Rome. 
900) Huns invade Germa- 
iny. 


911. Rollo is made 
912. Conrad I. king|duke of Normandy, and 

lof Germany. lconverted. 
919. Henry the Fow- 

ler, king of Germany. 
Caliphs of Bagdad 


lose their power. Christianity preached| 

936. Otho the great,in Norway Measures to restore 
king of Germany; discipline in theChurch. 

951. — victorious in| Also in Russia. The Chureh richly 
Htalyand over the Huns, lendowed by Otho. 

962. Orito, emperor, 

*Niceruoncs. 





973. Orno IT. 
land Hungai 

987. Hugh Capet,| Introduced into Rus-| - 
king of France. sia by Wlodimir ; into] 998. Robert, king of] 
Hungary, by St.’ Ste-/France, compelled by 
phen ; into Poland, byjthe pope to separate 
Boleslaus. from his wife, to whom 
lhe was related in the 
fourth degree. 








1000, 1001. Wesny 11. 





Christianity intro- 











lduced in Sweden and| 
Transylvania ; and in| 
Denmark universally. 
Cosran II. 
‘ 1039. Hexny 11, High authority of the 
emperor in the Church, 
Papal synods against 
ISimony. 
1056. Hesry IV., a The Norman Dukes 
minor. lin the south of Italy 
William the Conquer- ‘hereditary legates of 
lor, king of England. the pope. 


1 i Ecclesiastical benefi- 
{ces bought and sold. 
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Remarkable Persons, Doctrines and Corruptions,| Religious Observances. 
~ 72) dons Vis B00) 
Learued men at Ox- 
ford. 





Mass in tho Sclavo- 
jhian language in Mora-| 
|via 5 soon gives way to] 
the Latin Ritual. 
Srepuen V.; after 
Ihim, confusion and dis- 
lorder. ' 





Worship of the saintal_ Quo} 
, lmore and more extrava- 
Theodora and Marv-| lgant. 

lia have the chief influ, 
lence in the election off 








popes. Odo, abbot of Clugny,| 

Rotherius, 

Eutychius, patriarch] 
iof Alexandria, 

954. Joux XII. Odile, abbot of Clu-| 

1. 

963. Leo VIII. The Doctrine of Transub-"> 
Romans bind  them-/stantiation confirmed. 
lselves by an oath tol 
choose no pope without 
ithe concurrence of “the! 
lemperor. 

300d influence of the! 
lemperor Otho on  the| 
popes. 

Gerbert, archbishop } Ulrich, bishop off 
is made Syivester LI, Augsburg, declared al 
loo0. lsaint by the pope. 

1000, 

Bexepict VIII. Paterini, Publicani. | New prohibition off 

marriage to the priests.| 

Jon X13 





Bexepict IX. 
The emperor deposes|_ Berenger opposes the 
three popes, and. ap-dostrineofTransubstan- 
points. CLemest —TI.,|tiation; with him begins 
Danases IL, Leo 1X, |the scholastic theology. 
who maintain their au- 





Controversies — con- 





brand, afterwards Pope| lcerning the celibacy off 
Gregory VII. Entire separation of the clergy. H 
Bexepicr X. the Greck and  Latin| 














Ichurches. : u 








ELEVENTH AND 





Political Events. 


External History of the 
Church, 


Internal Government. 





000) Hesny TV. taken from 
1000) tor Ris mother'seare 
lby thearchbishops Han- 
Ino and Adelbert. Dis-| 
lsatisfaction of the Sax-| 
lons and other German} 
states with Henry. 


The emperor Henry 
TV. for to humble| 
lhimeelf before the pope, 


1080, Lombardy for] 
Henry. 

Rudolph of Swabia, 
lsupported as emperor in 
lopposition to Henry. 

The pope supported 
lby the Normans in Italy 
jand Matilda of Tuscany, 

1093. Conrad, the son| 
lof Henry, against hia| 


father. Died 1101. kings in Sweden at once.| 
1096. First crusade. |uation of the right of 


Christianand heathen! 


vestiture. 
1099. Jerusalem ta-| Controversy concern- 
ken. ing the marriage of Phi- 
hip of France. 


|investiture’ by laymen,| 


jor demands the coi 


Strict prohibition off 


Papal ban in Poland, 
William theConqu 











= 
SI 


lof the emperor rebels 
lagainst his father and| 
compels him to resign| 
the crown. 

1106. Hesry V. 

The emperor takes 
possession of Matilda’s| 
lands. 


1125, Lormarre 11. 


1137. Conan 11. 


lof Saxony. 











1104. The second von| 


Henry the Lion, dukejin Sweden. 


Paganism extirpated 


0 





law-taught in schools. 


Inew demands on the| 
pope ; and retains the| 
right of investiture. 


1123. Concil. Lateran.| 
iT. 


lan. 11, to bring alll 
things, if porsible, before| 


The Roman (civil)| 


The emperor makes 


Continucd violent dis- 
pute. 
1122, Diet at Worms,| 


1139, Concil. Late- 


fhe papal tribunal. 
Gratiani decretum, 








TWELFTH CENTURIES. 





Remarkable Persons, 


Doctrines and Corruptions. 


Religious Observances. 





Nicuouas Ii. The| 
choice of the pope by} 
Ithe cardinals pasees into 
lan established custom. 

Avexanber II.main-| 
tains himself against 
|Honorius. 

1073. Grecory VII, 
|Papal power at thehigh- 


the pope. Papal law 
Is inst the emperor, 

0 is forced to come| 
iin penance to Canusium, 


Clemens III. the em- 
peror’s pontiff. 
1087. Victor III. 
1088. Ursan IT. 


The pope holds a ay- 
Inod at Clermont. 


Pascnat I. 


Theophylact’s collee-| 


tions for the critical} 


lstudy 


of the Bible. 


The Paulicians op- 
pressed in the Greek 
lempire. 

Roscelin. 


The Greek church| 
seeks to re-unite itself] The Carthusian and| 
with the Latin, and to| 


pet he help against the] 


ithe tie Holy Lane 


Strict injunction of| 
lcelibacy. All those ex. 
lcommunicated who con- 
{fess to married priests. 


The Roman liturgy} 
introduced in Spai oe 


Cotertian: orders found-| 





Matilda, daughter of| 
the duke of Tuscany, 
gives all her possesions| 
to the pope. 

The emperor takes| 
the pope and cardinals! 
prisoners. 


Getasivs II. (Gre- 
gory VIII.) 

Cauixtes IT. solemn-| 
ly excommunicates the 
lemperor. 

1124. Hoyoares 11, 
lconfirms the emperor as| 
Iking of Rome. 

1130, Lysocext_ IT, 
Izenerally acknowledged 
through the influence 
lof St. Bernard. Inter- 
‘dict against France. 


1145. Evsenivs IIL, 
Peter of Poictiers. Pe-| 
or of Blois 





(Pet 


ter de Bruis.) 


and contro-| 


Iversiesof Peter Abelard.| 


St. Bernard, abbot 
\Clairval, in high rep repute] 
la mystic, an 
Jedvocate of the study of 
the Bible. 


Mention made of the| Order of Knights of| 


lseven sacraments, _[St. John, and Templars, 
Abbot Peter Venera- 
bilie at Clugny. 
Dogmatic systems off St. Bernard insists on| 
Robert Pulleyn, Peter|confession to the priests.) 
Lombard, and Alanus of|Decrees of the Greek 
Ryreel. lemperor Maxvet, Com- 
‘Arnold of Brescia.) nenus concerning 
troveray concern-|monks, 


ing the immaculate con-| 
leeption of the Virgin] 





Mary. 








1100) 











TWELFTH AND 








574 
Political Events. External History of the | Internal Government. 
1100 1147. Seconderusade| 


| 1152, Freverick 1.) 
‘asserts his authority in| 
Lombardy. 


| 1169, William 11. 
‘king of Sicily, allied 
with Pope Alexander. 





lice. 


1180. Philip Augus-| 
tus, king of France. 


1191. Hersey VI. 

1198, Disputed clee-| 
lion of emperor, be- 
tween Philip of Swabia, 
lund Otho of Saxony. 


Conversions in theeoun-| 
try between the Havel 
land the Elbe, and in 
Finland ; also in the 
island of Rigen. 





Supposed correspond- 


1177. Peace of Ven-ence of the pope with u| 


great Christian king in| 
the east of Asia. 


1189. Third crurade. 
1190. Fourth crusade, 


Crusades to Livonia. 






1162, Council of Clar- 
london held by Henry| 
LI. of England. 
ing of England re-| 
concilexhimself with the| 
pope by certain conces-| 
wien. 

The emperor submit 
‘to the pope. 1179. Con- 
jeil. Later. 111.,at which] 
regulations con-| 
lcerning the choice off 
popes. 








New disputesbetween| 
the pope and the empe- 
ror. 


Emperor forbids the 
lappcal to the pope. 











1200] ~Gengiskhan'’s empire. 

1204, Latin emperors) 
at Constantinople (tlh 
1261). 





Orno TV, 
1215, Frevenick U1, 


1226. St. Lewis, king 
lof France, 














Bishop Albrecht of 
Rij 





Christian, bishop of 
Prussia, 


1217. Fifth crusade, 





1228, Sixth crusade, 


Ferdinand of Castile, 
recovers the conquestsl 
of the Arabs, 


1249. Seventh cru- 
nade. 


jto the Dominicans. 


Dispute betweenJohn 

of England (Lackland) 
and the pope ends in 
the complete submission 
iof the former. 
15. Concil. Lat, 
Its dverees to be| 
lly read _ before 
provincial aynods, 








Formal introduction 
lof the Inquisition ; at 
first in the south of 
France: soon given over 











THIRTEENTH CENT! 


'URIES. 
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Remarkable Persons. 


Jokn of Salisbury. 
Absalom, archbishop 
of Lund, 
1160. 9 ALEXANDER! 
11, Victor, rival pope, 
‘The emperor exeout, 
jmunieated, 
Thomas Heeket mur-| 
red. 


1185, Urnan IIT. 
1188, Cuemwens IL. 


1198. Ixxocent TIT, 
lexereises high authority 
ver emperorand kings, 


Doctrines and Corruptions.| Religious Observances. 


Catharists in Lom. 
lbardy and the south of 
France, 


Measures of the pope 
the heretics in| 1190, Teutonic order’ 
‘the south of France,  jinstituted, 


Peter of Castelnau, 
inqquisitor in the south 
of France, 

Prohibition of the Bi- 
le in the native tongue. 





TL00) 





The pope assumes the) 
ight of deeiding upon 
the claimsof Philip and 
Otho to the title of king| 
lof Rome. 


The emperor Otho’s 
jsubmissive concessions) 
to the pope. 

1216, Honoris LIL, 
The emperor and pope 
jmake mutual conces- 
jsioms. 

1227. Gresory IX. 
breaks with the empe- 
vor ; violent deumneia-; 
tions on either side, 





1220, Pope and em- 
peror reconciled. 


1239. Emperor ex: 
communicated again, 


1243, Ixxocent IV, 
ileclares. the emperor! 
deposed at the synod of| 
Lyona. 





Sect of the Catharists 
igains ground. 


Crusade against the! Dominieansand Fran- 
Albigensos. ciseans, 

‘The doctrine of Tran- 
|substantiationestablish | ‘The establishment off 
led a8 incontrovertiblenew orders of monke| 
land all who oppose itiforbidden, 
condemned as heretics, 





Beguins. 
Waragainst the Albi-, 
inned, | _Tertiaries, an order| 
Severe laws against of Franeiseans. 
heretics, 
Beghards. 


The pope forbids lay- 
len to dispute on reli-| Lollards. 
gious matters, 





‘Thebeggar-orders fa- 
Second period of the|voured ; allowed to hear! 
scholastic theology ;—|the confessional univer-| 
Alexander Hales, Al-jsally. 


bertus Magnus. 





Lasting coutroversy| 
between the spiritual 
Franciscansand the less 








rigid of the order. 


1200 





cc * GEES 
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Pottica rears, | EXtemal History of tbe | yremal Government 





1265. Charles of An-| 
jou, king of Sicily. 


1273. Ruvotrn I. off 


Hapsburg. 
1263 coin perm Arrangement of the 
1283, Philip the Fair, conclave at the choice} 
king of France. lof pope. 
1291. Apotruvs of] 
‘Nassau. 


Ottoman empire. 
Ausnecur of Austria.) Christians wholly 
' driven from Palestine. 





300 The papal ball “unam| 

; leusctnin that al 

things were under papal 

jurisdiction. 

1907. Heway VI. | Rhodes taken by the| Philip of France ap- 

‘Swiss confederation. {knights of St. John. |peals to a general coun- 
lil. 


1314, Lewis of Ba- Reformation of the! 
varia, church proposed at the} 
Frederick of Austria ‘council of Vienna, 
his competitor for the Papal reserves, ’ 
imperial dignity. * provisions," and other! 
‘contrivances to extort 
money. 
1328. Philip V1. Va. The 5] 





lois, king of France. tain 
lsubject to a gencral) 
council in matters of 








1342. King Lewis the faith, 
Great, of Hungary. 
1346. Coantes TV, ‘The imperial electors} 
lcombine against the! 
pepe. 


Tamerlane’s —con- 
\quests in Asia 
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Remarkable Persons, | Doctrines and Corruptions.| Religious Observances. 





1254, _Aexanpen| Influence of Thomas] 1200 
ILV. active in Sicily and|Aquinas and Bonaven- 
Germany. ltura on the theology off : 
the day. Festival of the Holy} 
1264. Cizmenr LV. ; Sacrament. 
Inegociation with the] Festival of the ‘im. 
Greek emperor. maculate conception.’ 
1271. Greaory X. Celibacy introduced| 
universally amongst the| 
The emperor resigns clergy of Denmark, 
lal! righte in the exar- Sweden, and Hungary. 
lchate. 
Shrine of Loretto] 
lbrought by angels from 
Palestine. 
Orsini and Colonna. 
Flagellantes. 


Papal jubilee, and re- 
mission ‘of sins to all 





1296. BontraceVIIL, who made a pilgri 
his haughty treatment to the chureh of St. Pe, 
lof various sovereigns, ter in 
1300} 


The pope and Philip] _Scotists, followers of] 
in violent dispute. John Duns Scotus. 
Philipexcommunicat-| 
led. He causes the pope| 
Ito be taken prisoner. 
1305. Cremens V. |} 
1309. — removes to| Order of the Knights| 
Avignon, Controversy| ITemplare extirpated. 
with the emperor. 
Joun XXII. Violent] 
ldispute with the empe-| Controversy concern. 
ror Lewis. ling certain doctrines of| 
Ithe pope. 


1334, Benepicr XII, 
The papal authority de- 
clines in Italy. 

1342, Cusmexs VI. 


1352. Innocent VI| Third period of the| Jubilee ordered eve-| 
The Greek emperor ac-|Scholastic —_theology.|ry fifty years. 
knowledges subjection| Wastes itself still more| Union of the strict] 


to him. lin subtilties, Controver-|Franciscans with the| 
lay concerning Realism|pope, and the‘ Brethren| 
land Nominalism. lof the Community.” 
1362. Urpan V, 

















Controversy between] Inward Christianity| 
the pope and emperor. |preached in Bohemia, 
VoL. 1¥. Pp 





















878 FOURTEENTH AND 
Political Events. Eaternal History ofthe | tntomal Government. 
it 
1378. WencEstavs. 
Papalauthority under- 
|mined by the ‘Schism.’ 
388. Union of the| Lithuania Christian. 
three northern king-| Measures taken to re-| 
ldoms under Denmark. lconeile the Schism, and| 
Bai emperor lrestore the old order 
Ithe things, 
National Synod at] 
Paris, 
1400 





141]. Sicismoxp, 


Maid of Orleans, 
‘The Medici at Flo- 
ce. 


1438, Ausrecut II. 
1440. Frepericx III. 


1444. King Ladislaus| 
ldefeated by the Turks| 
Incar Varna. 


1453. Constantinople| 
taken by the Turks. 

War of the red and| 
white roses in England, 


1462, Iwan Basilje- 
jwitach the Great, in| 
Russia. 


1474. Spain united| 
lunder Ferdinand and| 
Isabella. 

Constant wars in| 
Italy between France, 
the pope, Spain, and the 
lemperor. 








New preparations for} 
crusade. 


1409. Council at Pisa, 
[Resolved to reform the} 
church. 





1448. Concordat with| 
ithe Germans at Vienna. | 


Violent controversy] 
lof the pope with Bohe- 
mia, Naples, Florence, 
land Venice. 
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Remarkable Persons. {Doctrines and Corruptions.| Religious Observances. 


Gnecony XI. at|_ Wickliffe’s doctrines, 1300) 

Rome. Great repute of the Uni- 

1378. Urnan VI. versity at Paris, parti- 

Great western schism,|cularly as regards doe- 

Clemens VII.~ atitrines. (Peter d’Ailly. 
Gerson.) 





A vi on. Jo. 
© popes excom-| 
mounicate each other. 





Boxtrace XI. 
e. 
Benedict X11. at| Followers of Wick-| Sale of indulgences. 
Avignon. iff, 
Innocent VII. at 1400) 
Le 
Guecory XI. at Therights of the beg-! ‘ 
Rome. igar-orders supported by| Hy 
‘Avexaxpen V. sum-| Huss and Jerome, of|papal bulls, 


mons Ladislaus, king of|Prague, burnt. 
Hungary and Naples, to| | 
lappear “before his tri- i 
. Hussites (Utraquista, 
Jouy XXIIL de-|Taborites). 


Martin V. avoids! 
ithe reformation of the| 
lchurch by hindering the| 
meeting of the council. 

1431. Evoenws IV, 
lsummons an opposition 
council at Ferrara, at] 1435. Utraquists re-|  Minorites, or Fratri- 
which a reconciliation\conciled with _the|celli, of the order of St. 
with the Greeks is the|chureh. Francis, 
chief business, Thomas Kempis, 

‘The council at Basil|John Wesselus, and) 
elect Felix Y. in oppo-|John de Vesalia recom-| 
jsition to Eugenius. Imend the study of the) 

1447. Nicholas Y.jSacred Scriptures, and) 
patron of learning. —_|inward Christianity. 


Plenary indulgence! 
1455, Catixtus LIT.) sold in Germany, 
1458, Pius [1.(Ane-| Bohemian brethren. 
lus Sylvester.) 
1461. Pact 1. | | 


Influence of thie re- 


ile ycheowig pi iol 
1471. Sextus IV. 


ponte rpc frre 
pekened men ; Erasmus! 
Rotterdam, and 


pace } 




















pp 
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Remarkable Persons. Doctrines and Corruptions.| Religious Observances. 
i 
1400) 
1484. Ixxocent VIII! 
1492. ALExanver VI.) 
and his sons John and ~ 
Cwsar Borgia ; their Great sale of indol- 
tmning and eructy. lgences for the year of 
‘Ximenes| jubilee. 
[prime minister of Spain.| St. Peter’s begun. 
1500} 


1503. Juzius IL, al 
warlike prelate. 
Papal council at the 
teran. 


i 

















rich; preaches more| 
land more boldly, and ia| 
in high repute with the| 
civil authorities. 

Council at Zurich de-| 
leree that the Bible shall 
be the rule of teaching,| 
land not Thomas 3| 
Kempis. 

1522. Disputation at! 
Zurich. 

1523. Second and| 
third disputation at Zu- 
rich, 

1524. The council at 


land worship of images. 





cantons, 


inquisi-| 
1513. Lzo X. tor besretions pravitats, 
lagainst Reuchlin. 
i New sale of indul- 
i lgences for St. Poter’ 
church, 
Tetzel and Bernard! 
Samson’s measures, 
REFORMATION. 
Catholic Thealo- 
Feo amen Feet a eee ce rte 
Ph, Melane-| John Eck. 
on. 
A. Carlstadt. | Silvester Pri- 
lerias, 
od S12. Zuingle oppo] Leo Jude 
* indulgence. 
rcller,’ Samson, ai Zu| CEcolampadi4 Emer, 


Zurich forbid all masses|Switzerland. 


1525, Convention ofjin the canton of 
the remaining Catholic|the Grisons. 





tation at| John Faber. 
Leip 
ipsic. 


Disputation at] Gallius. 
Homburg. 
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CENTURY. 
5 Catholic Theolo- 
‘the of the} 

Fn me ee doe a 
1526. Bucer’s _at-| Conference at) Murner. 1500) 

tempts to reconcile the| Upeal, between} Synod at Pa-| 

ldisputes concerning the| Disputation |Olaus and Peterjris under Du-| 

lsacramentof the supper.lat Tanz. Gallius. prat, archbishop| 
1527. Dispute at Ba- lof Sens, 

lden. 
1528. Dispute at| Bueer, Capi- 

Berne ; public reforma-|to, Pelican, 

tion there; also at Basil 

land St. Gall. 1529. Collog.| Elise. 


Alliance between Zu- 
rich and Berne. 

Zuingli’s Confession| 
lof Faith. 

Confederacy of Zu-| 
rich, Basil, &e. 


1531. Religious tole-| 
ration and pescein Swit, 
zerland, 


1535, Disputationand 
Reformation at Geneva, 


The _ Presbyterian 
form of government 
ladopted at Geneva. 


1544, The disputes| 
|between the Swiss theo-| 
logiansand those of Wit-| 
ltenberg break out anew.| 


Ineffectual attempta 
lof Philip of Hesse to 
lunite the Protestants. 





Farel and Vi-| 


Jobn Calvin, 


Petr. Martyr. 








lret, in France. |Upsal. 


lat Marburg, be-| 
tween Luther} 





1541. Religi-| 
Conferences 
‘Worms and| 

[Ratisbon. 


1848. Colloq, 
lat Ratisbon. 


Luther dies. 











land Zuingli. 
Collog. at Co-| 
larchbishop of| Thom. Cran-| 
. Imer. 
nuncios| 
Vergerius and| 
|Vorstius. 
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listory of the Reformed Theologians Theologians 
a Church _ of the Reformed Church. | of the Lutheran Church. 

Regular reform in 16 
England, under Edward 00) 


VI. 42 articles of faith.) Bucer in England. Matth. Flacius. . 
Consensus Tigurinus.| Osiander. Westphal. 


Calvini. Consens. Pas- 
tor, Genevens. . 


Alb, Hardenberg at! 


‘Bremen. 


pression of the 
Protestants in England, 





HISTORY OF THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. 





Ecclesiastical De-| 


Lutheran | Reformed 
‘Prosperous and [pect at mle oi Doctrines of the | Trrberan | Merone 


Serene’ | Doctrines of the 


te Re 








|Sey 

Adverse Events. |"Arbitrary Power, Lutheran Church, glans, _|ReformedChurch,| Communit 8. 
Gruel_perse-| Controver- Castalio, The | 
sution of the} |sies concerning! Beza at| tists, rough 
Protestants in| justification | Chem- |the uni] | Reformation [back from their 
Wngland. Iby faith;’ ‘good|nitz. versity offrestored in En-lextravs i 
Inorks”” “Sy-| Wigand|Geneva. (gland. Epiaco-|by the efforta 
Nercisucs at| Doc- |pal church in|Memno Simon, 
Great _ pro, Konigeberg. | Schnepf|trine and|England. Pres-lare distinguiah-| 


lbyterians or led into Water-| 
Puritans in fianders and 
[Scotland, 1560.|Flemings ; and| 

these last agai 





of reform| 
E Poland. 1558. Meet-| 


ling of the prin-| 

The Palati-\cesat Frankfort 
mate leans tojto put an end| 
ihe doctrines of{to theological 














alvin. disputes, Controversy lers. 
The 39 Arti lconeerning the| 
Constant dis-|eles confirmed. doctrine “‘de| Antitrinita- 
ute between| 1562. Act off labsoluto decre-|rians. 
“the two Protes-| Uniformity. ito.” 
tant churches. [Nonconform- | Colloq. at| 
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